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PREFACE 


At  the  World  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
(WCWB)  held  in  Rome  in  1959.?  the  suggestion  was  made  that  a  report  should  he 
prepared  by  the  United  Nations  on  the  experience  gained  to  date  in  the  training 
and  employment  of  the  blind  from  rural  areas  in  the  economically  less  developed 
countries.  The  United  Nations  was  asked  to  prepare  such  a  report  since  it  was 
felt  that  the  Organization  had  acquired  considerable  experience  in  various  aspects 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Since  1950,  its  technical  assistance  experts 
had  collaborated  with  Governments  of  several  Member  States  in  the  establishment 
and  development  of  welfare  and  education  programmes  for  the  blind.  From  195^  to 
1958,  the  United  Nations  was  a  co-sponsor  of  a  pilot  project  of  the  Uganda 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  (UFB),  the  aim  of  which  was  to  establish  at  Salama  the 
International  Centre  for  the  Training  of  the  Rural  Blind.  Other  organizations, 
such  as  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Overseas  Blind  (AFOB),  the  Nuffield  Fund, 
the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  (RCSB),  and  the  World  Veterans 
Federation,  also  gave  financial  aid  to  the  Centre  of  which  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie 
was  the  first  director. 

The  present  report,  which  the  United  Nations  is  publishing  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  WCWB,  while  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  experience  acquired 
in  Uganda,  nevertheless  draws  heavily  upon  it.  It  also  deals  with  the  training 
of  the  rural  blind  in  other  areas  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  some  countries  of  Asia. 
For  the  sake  of  comprehensiveness,  it  reviews  also  the  relatively  new  advances  in 
this  field  made  by  the  economically  more  developed  countries  such  as  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics . 

Because  this  report  is  intended  for  the  use  of  societies  for  the  blind  in 
countries  where  rural  services  are  either  non-existent  or  limited,  it  includes 
details  of  some  very  elementary  points  in  training  the  blind  for  rural  employment. 
The  newness  of  the  subject-matter  has  made  it  necessary  to  quote  extensively  from 
material  which  deals  with  other  pioneering  efforts  in  this  field  of  rehabilitation, 
and  some  of  which  has  been  taken  from  letters  written  in  reply  to  questions  asked 
by  the  authors. 

The  WCWB,  which  enjoys  consultative  status  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  as  well  as  the  Rural  Activities  Committee  of  the  WCWB,  the  UFB  and  other 
organizations  have  all  shown  great  interest  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

Their  ready  consent  to  include  some  important  material  in  this  report  is  gratefully 
acknowledged. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


AFOB  .  .  . .  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 

BTAO  ......  .  Bureau  of  Technical  Assistance  Operations, 

United  Nations 

NABI  . . .  National  Association  for  the  Blind  of  India 

OVR  .  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Department  of 


Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  United  States 
Government;  at  present,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  of  the  same  Department) 


RAC . . .  The  Rural  Activities  Committee  of  WCWB 

RCSB .  The  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind 

(formerly  known  as  the  British  Empire  Society 
for  the  Blind,  BESB) 

TAA  .  Technical  Assistance  Administration  (since  1959 

changed  to  Bureau  of  Technical  Assistance 
Operations,  United  Nations) 

UFB .  Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

WCWB .  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 


Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  had  three  years1  agricultural  training,  prior  to  the 
First  World  War,  and  managed  his  own  dairy  farm  in  New  Zealand  for  thirty- seven 
years.  He  was  Blinded  in  action  in  1915  and  trained  at  St»  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for 
the  War  Blinded  in  London.  Since  then  he  has  Been  an  active  worker  for  his  fellow 
Blind.  He  was  the  director  of  the  New  Zealand  Foundation  for  the  Blind  from  1923” 
1938  and  since  1939  has  filled  various  posts  in  the  international  field,  working 
mainly  in  the  economically  less  developed  areas  of  the  world.  He  was  commandant 
of  the  St.  Bunstanrs  Training  Centre  for  Blinded  Servicemen  in  India  during  the 
Second  World  War  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  wrote  the  report 
entitled  "Blindness  in  India",  in  1942.  From  1949  to  1951>  he  served  with  UNESCO 
in  the  formulation  of  an  international  Braille  code.  Subsequently,  he  carried  out 
field  assignments  for  the  United  Nations  in  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Malaya  (now 
part  of  Malaysia),  Pakistan  and  Uganda  Between  1952  and  1958.  He  has  Been 
chairman  of  the  World  Braille  Council  since  its  founding  in  1952  and  in  that 
capacity  serves  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  WCWB. 

Professor  Alexander  Galloway,  sometime  professor  in  anatomy  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Makerere  University  College,  Uganda,  was  the  founder  and  first 
chairman  of  the  Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind  until  his  recent  retirement.  As 
such,  he  was  closely  associated  with  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  in  the  International 
Centre  for  the  Training  of  the  Rural  Blind  at  Salama  and  has  continued  this 
association  up  to  the  present  time. 
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I.  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WELFARE  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  League  of  Nations  Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Various  Countries 
contains  an  excellent  summary  of  the  evolution  of  welfare  services  for  the  blind 
in  Europe  and  north  America  (see  annex  i).  l/  It  traces  the  evolution  of  welfare 
services  for  the  blind  from  the  charitable  work  of  the  early  Christian  Church  in 
the  fourth  century ,  to  the  establishment  of  public  homes  and  schools  for  the  blind 
in  Europe ,  and  up  to  the  participation  of  some  Governments  in  the  training  of 
their  blind  population.  The  summary  provides  an  intelligible  background  to  the 
problems  of  providing  welfare  services  for  the  blind  in  the  economically  less 
developed  countries  and  shows  how  similar  that  task  is  to  the  one  with  which  the 
West  has  had  to  wrestle. 


A.  Later  developments 


Since  the  League  of  Nations  issued  its  report  in  1929>  the  trend  towards 
governmental  assumption  of  and  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  has 
been  accelerated  in  many  countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  the  1920 
Blind  Persons  Act  was  amended  and  extended  and,  under  its  impetus,  the  position 
of  the  entire  blind  community  was  substantially  improved.  In  19^2,  the  whole 
situation  was  under  review  by  the  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  Social  Insurance 
and  Allied  Services  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  William  Beveridge,  with  a  view 
to  incorporating  welfare  services  for  the  blind  into  the  structure  of  a  wide 
social  security  service.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  hoped  to  preserve  for  the 
blind  all  that  was  human  and  good  in  the  old  system  of  ’’voluntary  effort"  which, 
for  over  a  century  and  a  half,  had  done  much  to  give  to  some  of  the  blind  a  normal 
and  useful  place  in  society.  The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee  showed  that 
in  1942,  there  were  "jk, 324  blind  persons  registered  in  England  and  Wales  and  that 
the  expenditure  on  welfare  services  amounted  to  £4,596^812  of  which  £3,788,812 
came  from  public  funds  (Government,  County  and  Borough  Councils  and  local 
education  authorities),  and  £809,000  from  voluntary  sources.  It  is  evident  from 
the  foregoing  that  government  participation  has  become  increasingly  significant 
and  indispensable. 

This  development  marks  an  astonishing  change  from  the  days  when  the  blind 
lived  in  beggary,  ingorance  and  misery,  to  the  present  when  in  developed  countries 
blind  persons  are  guaranteed  a  dignified  existence;  when  those  possessing  normal 
intelligence  and  good  health  can  take  up  remunerative  and  useful  occupations,  and 
can  pursue  a  variety  of  literary,  musical  and  other  social  interests.  They  can 
become  confident,  self-respecting  members  of  their  communities,  of  which  they 
become  an  integral  part,  and  where  they  do  not  feel  as  mere  encumbrances. 

The  blind  in  these  countries  are  also  now  more  generously  and  adequately 
provided  for  and  can  avail  themselves  of  a  wide  range  of  services  including 
pre-school  training,  primary,  secondary  and  university  education.  Special 


League  of  Nations,  Health  Organization,  Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
in  Various  Countries  (C.H.  8l8)  (Geneva,  1929)  (League  of  Nations 
publications,  Sales  No.:  1929*III*8),  chap.  II,  pp.  12-16. 
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training  schools  have  been  established  for  mentally  retarded  and  otherwise  doubly 
handicapped  children,  and  well-equipped  homes  offer  accommodation  for  elderly  and 
incapacitated  blind  people.  The  deaf-blind,  too,  are  given  training  (at 
considerable  cost  in  the  case  of  children)  to  enable  them  to  overcome  their  double 
handicaps.  Many  of  them  find  employment.  The  National  Health  Services  of  many 
countries  now  make  liberal  provisions  under  their  National  Health  Acts  for  the 
blind. 

St.  Eunstan’s  Hostel  for  the  War  Blinded  in  London  has  carried  on  the 
extremely  valuable  services  it  began  in  1915  lor  war-blinded  men  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  In  the  Second  World  War,  it  approached  with  imagination  and 
ingenuity  the  many  difficult  problems  of  double  disability,  such  as  cases  of  men 
not  only  totally  blinded,  but  also  who  had  lost  both  hands  or  arms,  or  their 
hearing  as  well. 

There  has  also  been  a  considerable  extension  of  services  both  in  the  national 
and  the  international  fields.  Generally  speaking,  as  State  assistance  and  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  grows,  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  is  based  on  the  valuable  voluntary  services  rendered  by  the  earlier 
societies  for  the  blind  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  the  State  is  wise  to 
collaborate  closely  with  these  voluntary  societies.  In  general,  there  has  been 
much  justification  for  such  services  which  bring  closer  the  scope  and  functions 
of  the  voluntary  societies  into  specific  areas  of  activity;  this  has  considerably 
reduced  the  number  of  such  societies,  has  eliminated  wasteful,  unnecessary 
rivalries  and  has  brought  about  wide  improvement  in  their  work. 

The  extension  in  the  international  field  culminated  in  the  creation  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  1950.  It  holds  a  general  assembly 
every  five  years  and  has  a  number  of  active  committees  which  are  devoted  to  the 
various  departments  of  blind  welfare,  including  a  Rural  Activities  Committee.  The 
WCWB  stands  in  consultative  association  with  the  United  Nations;  and  it  is  on  its 
recommendation  that  this  present  work  on  the  rural  training  of  the  blind  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations.  The  WCWB  has  also  established  a  number  of 
regional  committees  covering  such  areas  as  the  Far  East  and  Latin  America. 


B.  The  present  position 


Of  the  world  situation,  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  exception  of  Australia, 
Canada,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  the  USSR  and  Western  Europe,  welfare 
services  for  the  blind  have  lagged  far  behind  modern  developments.  Outside  these 
developed  areas  live,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  slightly  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
world *s  blind  people. 

In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  a  vast  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done. 
Since  1880,  beginnings  had  been  made  in  the  founding  of  schools  and  small 
workshops,  by  Christian  missions,  by  European  residents  or  by  local  committees  and 
Governments.  This  work,  however,  has  had  little  impact  on  the  immensity  of  the 
problem  of  blindness  but,  nevertheless,  showed  what  could  be  done.  During  and 
after  the  Second  World  War,  Governments  increasingly  requested  expert  assistance 
in  the  extension  of  welfare  services  for  the  blind. 

Latin  American  republics  have,  for  the  most  part,  one  or  more  schools  for 
their  blind  children  and  have  several  Braille  printing  presses,  but  apparently  have 
done  little  to  rehabilitate  most  of  the  blind,  who  have  lost  their  sight  as  adults, 
for  further  work  in  their  communities. 
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C.  The  background  to  rural  training 


The  rural  blind  of  the  economically  less  developed  countries  are  numbered  by 
the  million.  They  live,  of  course,  in  vastly  differing  climates,  in  a  variety  of 
backgrounds  and  under  strongly  contrasting  social  systems.  Some  may  belong  to 
nomadic  pastoral  tribes,  migrating  precariously  as  seasonal  or  erratic  rains  bring 
a  green  flush  to  rocky,  sandy  wastes.  Others,  their  homes  in  villages  perched  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  or  the  Hindu  Kush,  depend  upon  their  small  flocks  of 
mountain  sheep,  goats  or  yaks,  and  on  a  sparse  growth  of  hardy  crops  raised  on 
terraced  ledges  during  the  fleeting  weeks  of  the  summer.  Eut  most  of  the  rural 
blind  are  to  be  found  in  densely  populated  agricultural  communities  located  in 
lush  valleys  and  plains  where  rain  is  regular  and  the  soil  good. 

There  is  one  factor  common  to  all  these  areas:  the  need  for  the  rural  blind 
to  be  rehabilitated  by  training  in  rural  occupations.  Wherever  people  grow  their 
food,  the  ground  has  to  be  prepared!  seeds,  bulbs  or  cuttings  have  to  be  placed 
in  the  soil,  just  so  deep  and  just  so  far  apart;  weeds  must  be  removed,  soil  kept 
loose,  plants  thinned  and  pruned;  the  crop  has  to  be  harvested,  threshed,  dried 
and  stored.  Cows  have  to  be  milked  and  livestock  fed  and  watered.  It  is  the  same 
old  round  of  agricultural  work  the  world  over. 

The  countryman  also  has  other  jobs;  whether  he  is  an  African  using  papyrus 
or  grass,  a  Pathan  using  wheat  straw,  a  Bengali  using  sun  grass  or  a  Chinese  using 
rice  straw,  his  method  of  thatching  is  the  same  age-old  art.  Or  again,  the  nomad 
Masai,  making  his  rope  from  sisal  or  tree  bark,  prepares  his  fibre  and  plaits  it, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Punjabi  does  his  "baan"  (a  reed  from  the  canal  bank) 
and  the  New  Zealand  settler  his  native  flax. 

A  deep  relationship,  too,  runs  through  common  village  interests.  All 
villages  need  their  musicians  and  entertainers,  their  makers  of  baskets,  mats, 
pottery,  woven  or  knitted  blankets,  their  fortune-tellers  and  petty  traders. 

Although  religion  affects  their  outlook  in  varying  degrees,  the  basic  human 
reactions  to  blindness  are  remarkably  similar.  The  majority  of  the  blind  accept 
the  dictates  of  their  communities  that  they  cannot  be  otherwise  but  idle  and 
useless;  however,  everywhere  there  are  the  scattered  few  who  defy  this  fate  and 
strike  out  for  themselves.  Most  of  these  find  employment  in  agricultural 
occupations,  but  some  are  engaged  in  the  above-mentioned  trades.  For  example,  a 
strong  young  man  of  the  Bahima,  a  cattle-herding  tribe  in  Uganda,  worked  regularly 
by  cleaning  the  dung  out  of  the  kraal  and  milking  the  cattle.  A  remote  fortress- 
village  in  South-West  Saudi  Arabia  produced  among  its  blind  a  water-carrier,  a 
weaver  of  Bedouin  tents  made  of  goat  hair,  several  men  who  busied  themselves 
making  ropes,  halters,  camel  and  donkey  saddle  bags  from  date-palm  fibre,  and  a 
woman  who  supported  herself  by  grinding  grain  for  the  wealthier  families  of  the 
village.  A  Pakistan  village  had  a  blind  man  of  many  parts:  he  was  the  village 
master  at  assessing  weights  and  values  of  various  items  such  as  live  sheep,  goats, 
cattle,  and  timber;  he  also  dyed  cloth,  traded  in  anything  which  came  his  way  and 
distributed  free  medicine  to  any  sick  person  who  asked  for  it,  or,  who  presumably 
would  take  the  risk  of  doing  so.  A  number  of  blind  men  in  Burma  have  learned  a 
local  form  of  massage,  which  they  give  to  their  patients  with  a  judicious  dose  of 
astrology  thrown  in.  And  so  some  of  the  blind  learn  to  fend  for  themselves. 


The  task  of  leaders  of  the  blind  in  emergent  countries  is  to  develop  ways  and 
means  of  spreading  this  spirit  of  enterprise.  To  this  end,  they  should  use  the 
occupations  which  the  blind  have  discovered  for  themselves,  as  a  basis  for  training 
the  millions  who  have  been  discouraged  and  kept  idle  by  their  people’s  false 
beliefs.  Of  course,  there  will  be  difficulties.  Often  they  are  caused  by  the 
frustrating  claim  that  this  or  that  task  is  traditionally  not  man’s  work,  or  is 
not  woman’s  work,  or  else  are  produced  by  caste  inhibitions  which  discourage 
initiative.  In  other  places,  it  is  the  fear  of  the  snake-bite  which  keeps  the 
blind  from  working  in  the  fields,  although  the  blind  in  other  areas  work  in  the 
fields  where  the  danger  is  just  as  great.  There  is  the  blind  man,  too,  who 
refuses  honest  toil  because  he  has  pretensions  to  scholarship  which,  in  his 
village,  will  always  be  considered  an  excuse  for  idleness.  There  is  also  the 
difficulty  of  the  landless  countryman  who  cannot  readily  find  a  suitable  job  with 
a  group  of  sighted  workers. 

Rural  training  will  be  most  effective  when  it  serves  blind  people  who  belong 
to  land-owning  families  or  tribes;  nevertheless,  many  of  its  methods  can  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  village  people  without  land.  It  should  be  remembered  at 
all  times  that  the  training  of  the  rural  blind  for  rural  occupations  has  no  bearing 
on  the  urban  or  industrialized  blind. 

Until  recently,  little  attention  had  been  given  by  modern  welfare  services  to 
the  planned  organization  of  rural  training  for  the  blind,  mainly  because,  in  the 
past,  the  emphasis  had  been  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  urban  blind  in  Western 
countries;  some  pioneering  efforts,  nevertheless,  were  made  in  preparing  the  blind 
for  rural  work.  St.  Bunstan’s  Hostel  for  the  War  Blinded  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  achieved  considerable  success  in  training  men  of  both  World  Wars  for 
country  occupations,  chiefly,  poultry- farming  and  market-gardening.  A  number  of 
men  from  the  Dominions  returned  to  their  old  interests  of  sheep-and-cattle  farming 
and  general  agriculture.  After  the  Second  World  War,  the  United  States  took  up 
the  problem  of  the  organization  of  farm  training.  The  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  (OVR)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  observed  that  in  the  past,  little  had 
been  attempted  or  accomplished  in  the  field  of  rural  rehabilitation  for  the  blind 
although  numerous  blind  persons  over  the  United  States  had,  through  their  own 
efforts,  successfully  operated  various  types  of  farms  and  worked  well  as  employees 
of  farmers.  The  OVR  also  pointed  out  that  persons  who  were  accustomed  to  rural 
life  were  not  happy  or  successful  when  moved  from  their  accustomed  environment  and 
placed  in  unfamiliar  and  unusual  surroundings  and  situations.  Since  blind  persons 
were  subject  to  the  same  influences,  desires  and  abilities  as  seeing  persons,  the 
OVR  concluded  that  an  earnest  effort  to  develop  rural  participation  by  the  blind 
would  be  successful. 

It  should  also  be  recorded  that  in  1946,  the  Blind  Welfare  Delegation  of  the 
British  Colonial  Office  and  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  their 
report  on  blindness  in  British  Territories  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  came  to 
similar  general  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  African  blind. 

In  India  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  it  is  evident  that  reorientation  in  the 
training  of  the  blind  is  urgently  needed.  Most  of  the  schools  and  training  centres 
are  in  cities,  the  training  for  trades  is  relatively  poor,  and  the  subsequent 
placement  of  men  and  women  in  occupations  is  deplorably  unsatisfactory,  except 
when  the  centres  themselves  give  their  trainees  work  on  the  premises.  It  was 
indeed  disturbing  to  hear  the  head  of  a  large  mission  school  express  his  deep 
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concern  at  the  high  rate  of  suicide  among  his  ex-trainees.  A  number  of  these 
trainees  returned  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  their  training,  changed  in  their 
attitudes  about  standards  of  living,  language  and  sometimes  religion;  as  a  result, 
they  were  turned  out  unwanted  by  their  parents  and  were  forced  to  seek  a  living  by 
begging.  Many  sought  death  in  preference  to  this  cruel  treatment. 


D.  Summary  of  considerations 


The  considerations  which  give  rise  to  the  need  for  planned  rural  training  are 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  populations  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  predominantly 
rural.  These  continents  also  probably  account  for  three  quarters  of  the  world’s 
blind  to  whom  only  a  small  fraction  of  modern  welfare  services  have  been  extended. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  urgent  need  to  establish  systems  of  rural  training  of  the 
blind,  geared  to  their  normal  backgrounds. 

(b)  The  tendency  in  these  continents  has  been  to  copy  too  closely  the  methods 
which  have  proved  successful  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  These  methods  are 
closely  related  to  the  needs  of  modern  industrial  civilization  and  are  not  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  rural  blind  in  the  other  densely  populated  continents. 

(c)  Western  methods  of  training  when  indiscriminately  followed  tend  to  force 
the  blind  to  become  urban-oriented,  which  in  turn  means  that  they  must  find  homes 
in  cities  and  be  in  keen  competition  with  sighted  workers  who,  themselves,  often 
find  great  difficulty  in  securing  employment. 

(d)  The  cost  of  settlement  and  after-care  services  to  societies  for  the 
blind,  which  are  usually  impecunious,  is  much  higher  and  covers  a  longer  period  in 
the  case  of  urban  workers  than  it  is  with  rural  workers. 

(e)  The  transfer  of  the  rural  blind  to  cities  away  from  their  own  communities 
usually  means  changes  in  customs,  in  modes  of  life,  sometimes  in  language  and, 
most  important,  it  can  mean  the  breaking  of  family  ties.  Moreover,  it  is  not  in 
the  least  desirable  for  large  numbers  of  blind  people  to  congregate  in  cities 
because  when  beset  with  difficulties,  they  tend  sometimes  to  beg. 

(f)  Raised  in  the  country,  familiar  with  its  customs  and  background,  the 
blind  are  happier  and  much  more  easily  settled  among  their  own  people.  In 
addition,  with  the  general  movement  of  sighted  workers  from  the  country  to  towns 
and  public  works  jobs,  blind  men  should  be  welcome  as  workers  on  the  land. 

(g)  Studies  in  a  number  of  countries  of  the  lives  of  the  rural  blind  who 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  planned  programmes  show  that  a  number  of  them  have,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  taken  up  simple  agricultural  or  rural  work,  both  to 
satisfy  their  own  yearning  to  do  something  and  to  make  their  own  contribution 
towards  their  subsistence. 
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II.  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


At  present,,  a  considerable  change  in  the  age  incidence  of  blindness  is  taking 
place.  In  developed  countries ,  the  growth  of  ophthalmic  knowledge  and  the  gradual 
elimination  of  sight-destroying  diseases  (smallpox,  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis 
measles,  nutritional  deficiency  leading  to  keratomalcia,  the  substantial  reduction 
in  loss  of  sight  from  cataract,  trachoma  and  glaucoma),  the  elimination  of  purulent 
conjunctivitis  and  the  success  attained  by  eye  grafts  have  brought  about  a  big 
reduction  of  blindness,  especially  in  the  younger  group.  There  was  a  temporary 
increase  in  juvenile  blindness  from  the  late  1930's  to  the  early  1950’s  caused  by 
a  condition  affecting  premature  babies,  retrolental  fibroplasia.  Research  revealed 
that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  oxygen  tents  was  the  cause.  Oxygen  has,  since  then, 
been  applied  in  a  modified  form;  as  a  result,  this  condition  has  mercifully  become 
rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  longevity  of  Western  peoples  has  made  the 
elderly  group  much  more  susceptible  to  blindness  arising  from  senile  causes 
(cataract,  glaucoma,  diabetes,  blood  pressure  and  other  senile  conditions). 

According  to  a  detailed  return  kindly  supplied  to  the  authors  by  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  1963,  out  of  the  total  blind  population  of 
96,591  actually  71*693  were  recorded  as  being  over  the  age  of  59*  leaving  a 
relatively  small  number  of  24,9l6  as  being  under  60  years  of  age.  A  break-down 
of  the  latter  figure  shows  the  following: 


Under  5  years  of  age  . . .  201 

From  5-15  years  .................  1,945 

From  l6-39  years  ...  .  .........  6,400 

From  40  years  (at  which  age  the  blind  are 
entitled  to  apply  for  the  old  age  pension) 


to  59  years  ..................  16,233 

Total  24,779 

The  total  represents  the  potentially  trainable  and  employable  blind  of  England  and 
Wales . 

The  RNIB  and  other  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom  dealing  with  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  found  that  statistics  on  the  blind,  particularly  during  the  period  from 
1851  to  1911  and  which  were  based  on  census  forms  completed  by  householders  to 
show  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  their  households,  were  not  satisfactory.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  returns  on  the  number  of  blind  persons  so  obtained  had  the 
disadvantage  of  a  lay  assessment  as  to  what  constituted  blindness.  Furthermore, 
census  returns  restricted  to  the  totally  blind  omitted  a  large  number  of  people 
who  were  only  partially  blind  but  who,  for  educational  and  economic  reasons,  had  to 
be  treated  as  blind  persons.  On  this  problem,  the  Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  in  Various  Countries  made  by  the  Health  Organization  of  the  League  of 
Nations  says:  "From  the  Introduction  to  Volume  XI  of  the  English  Census,  1911* 
it  appears  that  much  difficulty  was  experienced  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  generally 
acceptable  definition  of  blindness.  The  Census  only  deals  with  persons  returned  as 
’totally'  blind,  but  it  is  stated  to  be  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  figures 
obtained  accurately  represent  the  numbers  of  the  totally  blind. "  2 / 


2/  Op .  cit . ,  appendix  4,  p.  97* 
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Thus.*  the  pre-1920  figures  are  not  reliable  because  they  were  not  based  on 
examination  and  registration.  Even  in  the  1920's,  the  returns  were  probably  not 
completely  accurate,  because  registration  was  the  work  of  general  practitioners. 

In  a  circular  letter  of  21  March  1930?  the  Minister  of  Health  of  the  United 
Kingdom  drew  the  attention  of  local  authorities  to  the  desirability  of  making 
arrangements  for  securing  that  before  a  person's  name  is  added  to  the  register,  he 
is  examined  by  a  medical  practitioner  with  special  experience  in  ophthalmology, 
and  by  him  certified  to  be  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  The 
tenth  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  of  the  United  Kingdom  stated  that  it  was  probable  that  the  increased 
number  of  the  registered  blind  did  not  of  necessity  indicate  an  actual  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  blindness.  The  increase  was  mainly  due  to  the  improvement  of 
the  machinery  for  registration.  But  the  report  continued,  it  was  perhaps  also, 
to  some  extent,  due  to  the  substantial  benefits  now  available  to  the  blind  and  to 
the  consequent  inducement  for  persons  (some  of  whom  may  not  have  been  blind  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  who  were  not  previously  registered)  to 
apply  for  and  obtain  registration  as  blind  persons. 

All  these  statements  adequately  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  face  many 
countries,  particularly  those  of  the  less  economically  developed  areas,  in 
collecting  accurate  statistics  about  their  blind  population.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
task  which  calls  for  considerable  ophthalmological  skill  and  elaborate  organization. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  taking  a  census  of  the  blind  is  a  necessary  step 
in  approaching  the  problem  of  blindness  in  a  new  country.  Success  in  this  field, 
however,  is  most  unlikely  and  the  costs  disproportionately  high. 

In  May  1963,  the  New  Zealand  Foundation  for  the  Blind  kindly  furnished  the 
authors  with  a  return  of  the  blind  people  in  New  Zealand.  These  number  2,844,  of 
whom  1,828  were  over  60  years  of  age  (64.26  per  cent)  and  l,0l6  under  6l 
(35 -74  per  cent).  In  those  parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  where  skilled 
ophthalmic  services  are  available  only  in  the  larger  cities,  and  where  the  levels 
of  living  are  still  low,  blindness  among  children  and  younger  people  continues 
to  occur  at  a  high  level.  These  countries,  however,  may  find  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  as  levels  of  living  and  education  rise  and  medical  skills  increase, 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  younger  blind  will  be  substantial  and  the 
potential  cost  of  blind  welfare  services  will  consequently  drop. 

The  opinion  is  widely  held  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  blindness  in  these 
continents  is  preventable.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  virus  responsible  for 
trachoma,  a  major  cause  of  blindness,  can  lead  to  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
incidence  of  blindness.  This  disease  certainly  afflicts  large  numbers,  sometimes 
nearly  the  total  population  of  a  village.  Yet,  in  some  areas,  relatively  few 
suffer  from  total  blindness  which  seems  to  occur  only  after  many  years  of 
infection  from  trachoma  or  after  the  contraction  of  some  secondary  disease. 

"River  blindness"  (onchocerciasis)  found  in  Africa  and  Latin  America,  is  a 
filarial  disease  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  mbwa  fly  (simulium  damnosum) .  It 
causes  considerable  blindness  in  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Uganda  and,  possibly,  in  other 
areas.  The  fly  has  a  curious  life  cycle,  breeding  in  the  broken  waters  of  rapids 
from  which  it  can  fly  up  to  ten  or  more  miles.  Much  research  is  being  done  to 
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discover  a  satisfactory  treatment  for  those  who  are  threatened  with  loss  of  sight 
from  this  disease.  It  is  known  that  by  spraying  rapids  with  DDT  or  by  inserting 
slowly  soluble  blocks  of  it  in  running  water,  the  breeding  of  these  flies  can  be 
prevented;  however,  this  method  is  expensive. 

Welfare  agencies  for  the  blind  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  ophthalmologists, 
research  workers  and  to  all  those  who  contribute  to  the  care  and  prevention  of 
blindness  for  lessening  human  suffering  and  economic  loss  and,  consequently,  for 
reducing  the  demand  for  welfare  services  for  the  blind.  Nevertheless,  there  will 
always  be  cases  of  blindness  caused  by  wars,  accidents,  congenital  defects,  or 
untreatable  eye  conditions.  While  the  incidence  of  blindness  throughout  the  world 
will  continue  to  fall,  the  need  for  skilled  training  and  rehabilitation  will 
remain.  To  meet  this  need,  rural  training  should  open  up  a  wide  new  field  of 
suitable  employment  for  the  rural  blind  the  world  over,  especially  in  those 
emergent  lands  whose  populations  are  predominantly  agricultural.  We  confidently 
predict  this  will  come  about. 

Fortunately  since  the  Second  World  War,  Governments  and  voluntary  agencies, 
not  to  mention  United  Nations  bodies,  the  WCWB  and  the  RCSB,  have  already  begun  to 
meet  this  great  problem  in  a  realistic  manner. 

The  late  Dr.  L.  van  Schalkwijk  of  South  Africa,  then  chairman  of  the  Rural 
Activities  Committee  of  the  WCWB  submitted  the  following  interesting  report  on 
the  number  of  the  rural  blind  in  the  world,  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  WCWB, 
at  its  meeting  in  Colombo  in  1958. 


"Estimate  of  Rural  Blind  in  World  Population 


"It  is  an  accepted  and  wise  practice  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  scope 
of  a  problem  before  measures  are  devised  and  adopted  to  deal  with  it.  The 
RCSB  in  London  was  kind  enough  to  undertake  the  task  of  estimating  the  rural 
blind  population  of  the  world.  The  countries  selected  for  detailed 
examination  were  those  for  which  published  figures  were  available  and 
which  lent  themselves  to  comparison.  The  main  published  sources  consulted, 
are  the  following: 

(a)  The  United  Nations  Demographic  Year  Book  (1955  -  Tables  2  and  7) 
with  regard  to  the  world  population  and  the  proportion  of  the  population 
living  in  rural  areas; 

(b )  Reports  of  the  WCWB  (1954  and  1955)  and  of  the  RCSB  (incidence  and 
Causes  of  Blindness),  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  blind;  and 

(c)  The  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics  (1954,  Table  4),  published  by 
the  International  Labour  Office,  for  information  of  the  economically  active 
population  and  those  employed  in  agriculture,  fishing  and  forestry. 

"To  obtain  a  total  for  the  world,  the  average  percentages  of  the 
selected  countries  have  been  applied  to  the  remaining  countries  of  the 
continents  concerned.  Figures  for  the  USSR  have  been  deduced  on  the 
assumption  that  the  average  percentage  for  the  remainder  of  the  world  could 
be  applied  to  the  population  of  the  USSR. 
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"The  figures  so  obtained  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  assumed  total  blind  population  of  the  world:  9 ,497? 704  that  is, 
358  per  100,000  of  the  population,  or  as  it  is  also  sometimes  expressed, 

3.58  per  1,000; 

(b)  The  blind  population  assumed  to  be  living  in  rural  areas:  7 *033 >71 8; 

(c)  The  blind  population  possibly  able  to  be  actively  employed:  3j637?011 

(d)  The  blind  population  possibly  able  to  be  employed  in  rural  work: 
2,138,772. 

(For  the  break-down  of  the  foregoing  statistics  see  annex  VI,  page  153 • ) 

"The  calculations  arrived  at  must  be  regarded  as  a  rough  estimate  based  on 
available  evidence  and  a  minimum  of  guess-work.  Generally,  the  official 
estimates  of  countries  which  had  statistics  available,  were  accepted,  but  a 
source  of  error  is  obviously  inherent  in  the  difference  in  the  definition 
of  blindness . 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  further  that  the  calculations  are  based  on  two 
important  assumptions,  namely,  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
urban  and  the  rural  blind  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sighted  population,  and 
secondly,  that  the  age  groups  and  physical  conditions  of  the  blind  enable 
them  to  be  trained  for  occupations  and  to  be  employed,  in  the  same 
proportionate  numbers  as  applies  to  the  sighted. 

"Whatever  view  one  takes  of  the  adequacy  of  the  methods  employed,  it  is 
clear  that  the  results  should  be  accepted  as  minimum  estimates,  and  the  real 
totals,  if  ever  they  could  be  arrived  at,  would  be  a  good  deal  larger.  We 
know  of  recent  surveys  in  parts  of  the  African  Continent  where  an  incidence 
of  35000  per  100,000,  in  one  case  and  1,200  per  100,000,  in  another  case,  has 
been  established.  The  average  of  358  per  100,000  accepted  in  this  report 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  underestimate.  It  is  more  likely.  If 
exact  figures  were  available,  that  the  incidence  would  be  found  to  be  nearer 
500  per  ICO ,000 ,  or  even  more. 

"Although  not  strictly  falling  within  the  purview  of  the  Committee's  task, 
and  yet,  not  entirely  disassociated  from  it,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a 
paper  on  ‘Blind  Children  in  Rural  Communities',  which  Mr.  J.  Wilson  submitted 
to  the  recent  Oslo  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth.  He  came  co  the 
conclusion  that  something  like  7  per  cent  of  the  blind  population  of  the  world 
were  children,  that  is,  660,000  of  whom  500?000  probably  lived  in  rural  areas. 
He  believes  it  unlikely  that  more  than  6  per  cent  of  them  (that  is  40,000)  are 
at  school.  From  this,  he  concluded  that  a  blind  child  at  present  had  about 
one-eighth  the  chance  of  a  sighted  child  of  receiving  education.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  welfare  of  the  rural  adult  blind  would  be  appreciably  advanced  if, 
over  the  years,  attempts  were  made  to  increase  the  educational  provision  for 
the  blind  to  something  like  the  world  average  of  education  for  seeing  children. 
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"At  this  point,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  age  distribution  and 
previous  occupation  of  a  group  of  trainees  in  the  Uganda  Rural  Training  Centre 
where  the  formal  age  group  for  training  was  fifteen  to  thirty-five  years . 
One-fifth  of  the  trainees  was  under  20  years  of  age;  two-thirds  between 
25  and  35;  one-seventh  over  35-  The  youngest  was  15  and  the  eldest  was  50 
and  there  were  four  in  the  early  forties.  One-fifth  lost  their  sight  in  the 
first  year  of  life;  one-seventh  between  the  years  of  2  and  9;  one-third 
between  10  and  19,  one -sixth  between  20  and  29  and  one -fifteenth  after  30  years. 
It  seems  that  the  later  in  life  sight  is  lost  the  more  chance  there  is  of  the 
blind  person  actively  engaging  himself  in  one  way  or  another.  Of  those  who 
went  blind  at  the  age  of  5  years  or  under,  half  have  spent  their  blind  lives 
doing  nothing,  but  from  six  years  onwards  only  one -fifth  of  the  blind  do 
nothing.  The  earlier  sight  is  lost  there  is  less  chance  of  the  individual 
doing  work.  There  is  a  greater  possibility  of  taking  up  an  occupation  other 
than  cultivation  the  earlier  the  person  loses  the  sight.  The  three-quarters 
of  the  trainees  who  have  pursued  some  useful  work  since  the  onset  of 
blindness  can  be  broken  up  as  follows: 

"Wine-tenths  were  cultivators  during  their  blindness  -  of  these,  one  was 
also  a  builder,  another  made  rope  and  a  third  was  a  musician.  The  other  tenth 
had  various  occupations  -  basket-making,  rope -making,  churchwarden,  working 
in  a  factory,  working  in  a  cotton  store.  A  fifth  of  this  group  had  been  to 
school  with  education  ranging  from  Primary  I  to  Junior  Secondary  and  the 
churchwarden  had  undertaken  a  teacher's  training  course. 

"This  is  further  evidence  that  the  blind  of  the  less  economically  developed 
countries  are  by  no  means  idle  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  formal  blind 
welfare  had  previously  existed  in  such  territories.  It  also  gives  some 
indication  of  the  background  of  the  trainees  in  any  rural  training  centre." 

As  Dr.  van  Schalkwijk  points  out,  no  final  statistical  significance  can  be 
placed  on  the  foregoing  estimates  of  world  blindness.  The  indefiniteness  of  the 
wording  of  his  report  indicates  this:  "...  have  been  deduced  on  the  assumption 
that  ...";  "...  the  assumed  total  population  ...";  "...  the  blind  population 
possibly  able  ...”.  These  statistics  have  been  taken  from  countries  many  of  which, 
as  yet,  have  no  vital  statistics;  and  where  births  and  deaths  are  not  even 
registered;  disease  statistics  frequently  based  on  hospital  population,  not  on 
total  population;  and  where  the  census  of  total  population  can  have  about  a 
10  per  cent  margin  of  error . 

The  statistics  on  blindness  in  Western  countries,  for  instance,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  pensions  or  other  financial  assistance  to  the  blind  showed  only 
a  quarter  to  two -thirds  of  what  is  now  known  to  be  the  total  blind  population  of 
a  country.  Again,  little  value  can  be  placed  on  comparative  statistics  between 
the  Western  countries  and  the  economically  less  developed  areas. 

These  figures  on  blindness,  however,  could  well  be  interpreted  on  the  very 
conservative  side.  For  instance.  Dr.  van  Schalkwijk  estimated  that  150,CC0  blind 
people  were  to  be  found  in  Pakistan,  whereas  in  1955 a  a  United  Nations  expert 
considered  that  the  minimum  assessment  brought  the  figure  nearer  350,000.  Again, 
in  Uganda,  when  a  leprosy  survey  was  being  made,  a  survey  of  other  health 
conditions  was  carried  out  at  the  same  time.  These  surveys  revealed  no  blindness 
in  one  district  where  a  few  months  previously,  during  a  recruiting  mission,  some 
thirty  blind  people  were  interviewed.  What  all  these  figures  show  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  exactly  assess  the  number  of  blind  people.  However,  in  the  conference 
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of  the  WCWB  held  in  Rome  in  1959 5  a  minimum  of  9*5  million  blind  people  all  over 
the  world  was  estimated,  of  whom  less  than  7  million  live  in  rural  areas.  The 
rehabilitation  of  these  rural  blind  is  the  problem  and  the  challenge. 

Recognizing  the  needs  of  the  rural  blind,  the  WCWB  adopted  the  following 
resolution  at  its  general  meeting  in  Rome  in  July  1959’ 

"Rural  employment  in  emergent  and  economically  less  developed  countries 


"The  Assembly,  realizing  that  some  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  blind  live 
in  rural  areas,  and  mainly  in  emergent  countries,  is  impressed,  by  the  urgent 
need  for  training  in  agricultural  and  rural  crafts,  and  believes  that  this  is 
best  done  in  local  training  centres  operating  at  a  cost  which  the  community 
can  itself  carry. 

"Wherever  possible  training  schemes  should  be  linked  with  community 
development  schemes  and  similar  national  and  international  movements  to  ensure 
the  fullest  coverage  and  co-operation. 

"Countries  already  industrially  developed  should  also  investigate 
possibilites  for  developing  rural  training  and  employment  schemes  in  order 
to  reach  and  serve  a  larger  number  of  their  rural  blind. 

"Blind  children  in  rural  areas  should  be  provided  with  suitable  education 
and  training  to  enable  them  in  their  turn  to  work  within  their  rural 
communities.  The  advantages  of  educating  the  family  should  at  all  times  be 
recognized . 

"in  countries  where  land  distribution  and  reform  take  place  in  national 
developments  the  claims  of  the  blind  rural  worker  should  be  considered.  To 
assist  such  workers  low  interest  or  interest  free  loans  should  be  available 
to  suitable  blind  persons. 

"Full  resettlement  and  follow-up  services  should  be  organized  for  the 
maximum  realization  of  all  schemes  for  rural  training  and  employment." 
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III.  UNITED  NATIONS  PROJECT  IN  UGANDA  FOR  THE  RURAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND 


This  chapter  is  based  chiefly  on  the  experience  gained  at  the  International 
Centre  for  the  training  of  smallholders  at  Salama,  Uganda.  3 / 


A.  Mission  to  East  Africa 


In  1953?  the  RCSB  of  London  sent  an  expert  on  blindness ,  who  was  himself  blind, 
on  a  six-month  mission  to  advise  its  office  in  Uganda  on  the  special  steps  which 
might  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  rural  training.  The  first  two  months  were  devoted  to 
a  particularly  detailed  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  blind  people  of  Uganda  lived. 

At  that  time,  this  country  was  entirely  untouched  by  modern  methods  of  helping  the 
blind.  At  least  98  per  cent  of  the  blind  were  rural  tribesmen.  It  was  surprising 
to  find  how  many  of  them  were  active  people,  particularly  the  women,  who  carried  on 
the  normal  African  woman’s  jobs  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  cultivating  the  fields, 
caring  for  children,  making  mats  and,  in  some  cases,  household  pottery.  Many  of 
them  were  married,  their  sighted  husbands  explaining  that  a  blind  wife  was  less 
liable  to  run  away  than  a  sighted  one. 

Blind  men  occupied  themselves,  to  a  lesser  extent,  with  farming,  most  of  which 
was  traditionally  considered  women’s  work.  While  a  few  of  the  blind  men  took  full 
responsibility  for  cultivating  and  managing  their  land,  most  of  them  occupied  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  family  set-up  and  were  only  given  what  appeared  to  the 
sighted  to  be  the  simple  tasks,  such  as  weeding  mature  crops.  They  were  seldom 
entrusted  with  sowing,  weeding  or  thinning  crops  in  the  early  stages. 

Apart  from  a  few  cattle-owning  tribes,  which  graze  their  herds  over  large  areas 
of  poor  pasturage,  the  majority  of  tribes  in  Uganda  practise  a  form  of  agriculture 
which  is  ideal  for  the  blind.  The  holdings  are  small,  ranging  from  one  to  ten  acres, 
and  are  worked  by  hand.  The  fact  that  their  huts  stand  in  the  midst  of  their 
fields  and  are  not  clustered  in  villages,  makes  it  easy  for  the  blind  to  find  work 
right  at  their  doors.  Cotton,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and,  in  the  north,  tobacco  are 
the  chief  cash  crops,  while  bananas,  cassava,  maize,  millet,  sweet  potatoes, 
ground-nuts,  beans  and  vegetables  comprise  the  subsistence  crops. 

The  Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind  began  the  planning  of  its  chief  rural 
centre  in  195^-?  with  a  view  to  training  the  blind  for  rural  •ccupations.  The 
Foundation  entered  into  negotiations  with  international  agencies  for  financial 
assistance  for  this  pilot  project  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  rural  blind.  The 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Administration  (TAA)  largely  financed  the 
scheme;  it  must  also  be  recorded  that  the  Nuffield  Fund,  the  World  Veterans 
Federation,  the  RCSB  and  the  AFOB  also  made  generous  contributions. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  who  was  appointed  director  of  the  Centre,  returned  to 
Uganda  in  1955  when  this  great  experiment  was  launched. 


3/  Where  appropriate,  recent  information  from  Kenya,  Nigeria,  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania,  Uganda,  Zambia  and  other  areas  has  been  included.  Gratitude  is 
expressed  to  Messrs.  G.  Salisbury,  F.  Rigby,  W.  Jackson.  D.  Carter, 

F.  Butcher  and  many  others  for  the  information  they  have  provided  from  their 
more  recent  experience  and  which  Mr.  John  Wilson  of  the  RCSB  has  generously 
made  available.  -12- 


The  UFB  had  been  granted  by  the  Government  a  site  of  twenty  acres  for  the 
Salama  Centre  to  which  was  later  added  another  ten  acres.  In  January  195&J  a 
beginning  was  made  with  the  clearing  of  this  area.  Permanent  buildings  were 
later  erected  for  administrative  purposes  and  for  housing  the  superintendent 
and  the  agricultural  instructors.  Huts  with  papyrus  thatch,  plastered  walls  and 
cement  floors  were  built;  washing  places  and  pit  latrines,  each  on  a  third-of-an- 
acre  plot,  a  kitchen,  dining-room,  music  band  room  and  quarters  for  cooks  were 
also  constructed.  In  1962,  however,  Uganda  experienced  exceptionally  heavy  rains. 
These  caused  the  collapse  of  a  number  of  the  huts  from  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
saturated  papyrus  thatch.  They  were  therefore  replaced  by  huts  built  of  cement 
blocks  made  by  the  trainees  at  the  Trade  Training  Centre  at  Kireka,  Uganda. 

These  new  huts  had  corrugated  iron  roofs.  This  experience  bore  out  the  soundness 
of  advice  frequently  given  to  the  effect  that,  although  the  initial  expense  was 
higher,  it  paid  in  the  long  run  to  construct  all  buildings  with  durable  materials. 

The  figure  shown  below  gives  the  detailed  layout  of  the  permanent  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Salama  Training  Centre.  The  original  eight  plots  were  laid 
out  by  sighted  workers  with  cotton,  millet  and  sweet  potatoes  so  that  these  crops 
would  be  available  to  the  blind  trainees  for  cultivation  during  the  early  months 
of  their  training. 


B.  Admission  of  trainees 

The  initial  plan  was  to  admit  for  rural  training,  males  in  the  sixteen  to 
thirty-five  age  group  who  had  been  active,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  on 
their  family  land  and  who  had  real  prospects  of  subsequently  having  land  of  their 
own.  The  establishment  of  age  in  Uganda  was  usually  done  by  guesswork  and 
sometimes  the  trainees  did  not  belong  to  the  age  group  assigned  to  them.  The 
first  trainees  entered  on  1  September  195 6.  Three  groups,  each  of  ten  men, 
were  scheduled  to  arrive  on  1,  15  and  30  September  respectively.  Since  the  staff 
was  new  to  the  task,  it  was  considered  best  that  the  trainees  should  arrive  in 
groups.  As  it  turned  out,  the  numbers  in  each  group  were  eight,  six  and  seven. 
These  numbers  actually  exceeded  expectations.  The  numbers  of  men  in  training  at 
the  end  of  each  month  are  shown  below: 


Bate 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Total  at  end  of 
month 

September 

1956 

21 

- 

21 

October 

11 

2 

- 

23 

November 

tt 

1 

1 

23 

December 

n 

2 

- 

25 

January 

1957 

9 

- 

34 

February 

11 

10 

1 

43 

March 

it 

1 

2 

42 
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Figure  I.  Layout  of  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Salama  Training  Centre. 


Of  the  four  men  who  left,  three  were  transferred  to  the  Trade  Training 
Centre;  one,  because  his  heart  condition  prohibited  him  from  doing  agricultural 
work;  two,  because  they  preferred  trade  training;  the  fourth  man,  because  his 
vision  was  ample  for  smallholding  operations,  was  returned  to  his  home,  although 
his  registration  form  had  declared  him  to  be  totally  blind  in  both  eyes.  One  of 
the  first  trainees  earned  the  highest  points  in  the  grading  system,  seventy-five 
out  of  eighty.  This  man  took  further  training  at  a  local  government  school  of 
agriculture  with  a  view  to  his  eventual  promotion  to  the  position  of  demonstrator 
at  the  Centre.  Belonging  to  a  land-owning  family,  he  had  held  a  post  as  a 
laboratory  assistant  in  the  Medical  School  of  Makerere  College,  prior  to  his  loss 
of  sight  four  years  later.  His  formal  education,  his  appreciation  of  discipline 
and  his  past  agricultural  experience  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  graduated  as 
a  demonstrator  and  became  a  valuable  member  of  the  training  staff.  In  19^3,  he 
was  the  chief  recruiting  officer  for  the  Foundation.  Being  blind  and  an  African, 
he  fully  understood  the  attitudes  and  values  of  his  people  and  the  technique 
of  recruiting  trainees. 

Organizations  for  the  blind  usually  admit  both  the  totally  blind  and  the 
partially  blind.  As  far  as  possible,  only  the  totally  blind  were  recruited  by 
the  Centre  since  on  a  typical  Uganda  shamba  (cultivated  area),  a  minimum  of  sight, 
which  would  be  described  as  "guiding  vision",  was  sufficient  for  a  man  to  carry 
out  his  normal  shamba  duties  without  any  special  training.  Some  of  the  trainees 
underwent  eye  operations  during  their  stay  and  if  their  sight  was  thereby 
sufficiently  improved,  they  left  the  Centre  and  returned  home.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  found  that  partially  sighted  men  were  of  no  particular  help  at  the  Centre, 
nor  did  they  really  need  the  training. 


C.  Condition  of  trainees  on  admission 


Many  members  of  the  first  group  were  physically  weak  and  depressed,  mainly 
due  to  poor  diet  and  lack  of  previous  physical  activity.  The  Salarna  Estates 
Hospital  looked  after  the  health  of  the  trainees  and  during  the  early  weeks 
admitted  a  number  of  them  for  treatment  of  a  variety  of  ailments.  Their  health 
showed  steady  improvement  with  a  noticeable  rise  in  energy,  skin  glow  and 
cheerfulness.  The  trainees  going  to  the  hospital  due  to  fever,  stomach  upsets 
and  minor  complaints  steadily  became  fewer. 

A  volunteer  physician  checked  the  arrivals  and  arranged  treatments  for  their 
various  disabilities.  A  volunteer  ophthalmologist  examined  thirty-five  cases  in 
February  1955 •  He  selected  seventeen  to  be  sent  in  groups  of  five  to  the 
government  hospital  for  more  detailed  examination.  He  expected  to  better  the 
sight  of  three  patients,  and  to  relieve  the  suffering  or  improve  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  others. 


D.  Equipment  issued 


On  arrival  at  the  Centre,  each  trainee  was  given  two  shirts,  two  pairs  of 
shorts,  towels,  and  blankets.  In  addition,  he  received  the  tools  of  his  trade  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  panga  (a  tool  with  a  heavy  straight  handle  and 
a  slightly  curved  heavy  steel  cutting  blade),  the  ,jembe  (a  heavy  hoe  which  the 
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African  puts  to  a  variety  of  uses),  and  a  European-type  pitchfork.  In  certain 
parts  of  Uganda  a  long-handled  hoe  is  used.  At  first,  some  trainees  used  it  but, 
finding  it  inconvenient,  gladly  accepted  the  usual  ,jembe  -  an  example  of 
adaptability. 


E.  Diet 


The  diet  at  the  Centre  was  balanced,  one  prescribed  by  the  Uganda  Medical 
Department  for  its  own  employees  and  folldwed  by  most  employers  of  labour  forces. 
By  contrast,  the  staple  diet  in  Uganda  was  either  stewed  green  bananas  or  maize. 
Cassava  was  also  eaten  because  it  was  filling.  To  these,  beans  and  pulses  could 
be  added,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  diet  was  extremely  deficient  in  protein, 
either  animal  or  vegetable.  It  led  to  deficiency  conditions  which  gave  rise  to 
kwashiorkor ,  the  scourge  of  Africa.  Food  at  the  Centre  was,  of  course,  centrally 
cooked  as  in  any  other  boarding  institution,  the  exception  being  in  the  case  of 
a  married  couple,  where  the  wife  did  the  cooking  for  her  husband  with  ingredients 
supplied  from  the  kitchen. 


F.  Pocket  money  and  discipline 

Two  shillings  a  week  were  paid  as  pocket  money.  From  this,  though  rarely 
necessary,  fines  were  deducted  and  given  to  the  Centre’s  social  fund.  Later  on, 
the  trainees  received  a  half  share  of  sales  from  their  individual  plots,  a  half 
share  from  the  sales  of  articles  they  had  made  and  their  full  earnings  from 
picking  coffee  on  the  neighbouring  estate,  the  Agricultural  Enterprises  Limited. 
The  earnings  of  the  music  band  went  into  the  social  fund.  Members,  however,  were 
paid  a  percentage  of  the  total  income  of  the  Centre.  From  the  outset,  it  was 
explained  to  the  trainee  that  these  payments  were  made  to  him  so  that  he  could 
learn  the  use  and  value  of  money.  He  was  encouraged  to  save  it;  he  handed  it 
over  to  the  superintendent  who  opened  up  a  savings  bank  account  for  him.  When  he 
left  the  Centre,  his  money  was  sent  to  his  district  commissioner,  who  gave  it  to 
him  on  his  return  home.  The  latter  system  was  instituted  after  one  of  the  first 
trainees  to  leave  the  Centre  was  robbed  at  a  nearby  town  on  his  way  home. 


G.  Agricultural  training 

Salama’s  thirty  acres  were  designed  from  the  outset  to  hold  twenty- two 
individual  plots  of  one-third  of  an  acre  each,  every  plot  having  its  own  hut. 

In  addition,  there  were  three  areas  of  communal  land.  More  plots,  however, 
were  progressively  added  and  now  number  forty- five.  The  optimum  number  in  a 
training  centre  for  smallholders  is  about  sixty.  Forty-five  individual  plots 
allow  for  about  fifteen  new  trainees  working  on  the  communal  areas  and  forty-five 
senior  trainees  working  on  their  individual  plots;  experience  has  shown  this  to 
be  a  desirable  proportion.  Thus,  about  three-quarters  of  the  men  have  their 
own  plots  for  which  each  trainee  is  solely  responsible. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  introduced  was  a  concept  new  to  all  blind 
trainees  -  the  rotation  of  crops.  Each  plot,  therefore,  was  divided  into  nine 
teds,  three  of  which  were  fallow  for  a  year.  The  other  six  were  planted,  two 
with  cotton,  one  with  sorghum,  one  with  vegetables,  one  with  sweet  potatoes  and 
one  with  maize.  The  reason  for  planting  two  beds  with  cotton  was  that  Uganda 
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has  two  cotton  crops  each  year.  Individual  plot  holders,  however,  in  consultation 
with  the  superintendent,  had  the  right  to  vary  their  crops  to  some  extent.  This 
principle  of  choice  aided  the  individual  in  developing  his  sense  of  independence 
and  pride  in  his  work.  The  three  communal  areas  were  devoted  to  cotton,  coffee, 
bananas,  beans,  ground-nuts,  sweet  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Even  in  communal 
work  it  was  found  advantageous  to  allot  half-a-dozen  rows  of  cotton,  sweet 
potatoes  or  beans  to  each  individual  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  crop’s 
planting,  growth  and  harvest. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  demonstration  area  in  which  all  the  crops  were 
grown.  This  enabled  the  instructor  to  take  the  trainee  to  a  place  where  he  could 
show  him  the  crops  from  their  early  to  their  mature  stages  and  to  compare  them 
with  those  he  was  growing  in  his  own  individual  plot.  Through  it,  the  instructor 
could  also  explain  the  techniques  of  weeding,  mulching,  general  husbandry  and 
of  distinguishing  one  plant  from  another  and  plants  from  weeds.  The  demonstration 
area  was  also  useful  for  showing  visitors  the  variety  of  crops  grown;  they  were 
usually  deeply  impressed. 

Lygus  and  boll  worms  sometimes  harmed  the  cotton  plants  but  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  came  to  Salama’s  assistance  by  giving  spraying  services  to 
farmers.  Lumbugu  grass  (twitch  or  couch)  which  has  deep  roots  and  spreads  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  The  trainees,  with  the  aid  of  one  sighted  man,  managed 
to  control  its  growth  but  it  was  feared  that  the  grass  would  reappear.  Sorghum 
was  damaged  by  aphids,  central  shoot  flies  and  stem  borers  but  the  application 
of  DDT  dust  seemed  to  control  them.  Birds  began  to  take  away  the  good  heads  of 
sorghum  and  proved  to  be  a  nuisance.  Weevils  attacked  the  tubers  but  the  damage 
was  not  serious. 

The  advantages  of  assigning  individual  plots  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  trainee  regards  the  allocation  of  a  plot  for  his  own  use  as  a 
definite  promotion.  It  challenges  him  and,  in  almost  every  case,  makes  him  work 
with  enthusiasm.  He  may  often  be  found  cultivating  his  crops  outside  the  normal 
working  hours . 

(2)  The  care  of  his  own  land  demands  that  he  should  show  his  capacity  to 
carry  out  all  the  operations  of  cultivation  from  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
to  the  harvesting  of  the  crop.  The  instructor  visits  him  in  his  plot  and  advises 
him  on  the  work  he  should  do.  The  trainee,  too,  must  keep  his  paspalum  grass 
(common  tropical  grass)  paths  trim  and  his  whole  area  tidy. 

(3)  Direct  responsibility  for  cultivating  a  piece  of  land  is  naturally 
followed  by  competition  among  the  trainees. 

(4)  Finally,  when  the  trainees  are  ready  to  take  their  tests,  it  is  an 
immense  satisfaction  for  them  to  be  able  to  show  the  examiners  not  only  written 
progress  reports  but  also  the  plots  themselves  as  concrete  examples  of  their 
achievement . 

This  successful  experiment  has  prompted  the  practice  of  advising  men  leaving 
the  Centre  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of  their  families,  to  have  some  land 
which  they  can  work  alone.  This  would  avoid  the  risk  of  confusion,  resulting  from 
working  side  by  side  with  sighted  people  on  the  same  plot,  from  losing  track  of 
tools,  etc. 
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At  the  end  of  six  months,  it  was  already  apparent  that  agriculture  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  occupational  outlets  for  the  rural  blind  in  Africa.  The 
trainees  showed  that  they  could  clear  scrub  land,  dig  the  ground,  remove  roots, 
plant  crops,  thin  and  weed,  tend  and  harvest  without  any  difficulty.  During  the 
six  months,  they  handled  crops  such  as  cotton,  sorghum,  sweet  potatoes  and 
cassava,  while  they  raised  onions,  spinach,  cabbage,  sunflowers,  pigeon  peas, 
tomatoes  and  egg-plants  in  their  individual  plots.  Furthermore,  the  trainees 
cleared  common  land  for  the  new  season’s  planting,  and  prepared  a  half-acre  plot 
of  coffee,  interplanted  with  beans.  The  coffee  plot  has  become  a  regular  feature 
during  each  season.  In  the  new  planting  season,  millet,  ground-nuts,  maize  and 
beans  were  sown. 


H.  Guide  wires 


Guide  wires  at  Salama  were  an  extremely  useful  part  of  the  equipment.  Based 
on  iron  standards,  with  a  single  Wo.  8  galvanized  wire  threaded  through  a  ring 
held  up  three  feet  from  the  ground,  these  wires  marked  the  main  lines  of 
communication  and  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  plots.  Many  of  the  men,  once 
accustomed  to  the  place,  no  longer  needed  the  wires.  While  it  was  true  that 
these  wires  could  be  dispensed  with,  they  accelerated  in  the  beginning  the  process 
of  orienting  a  man  to  the  layout  of  the  Centre.  Moreover,  they  indicated  to  the 
visitor  the  size  and  value  of  each  man's  plot.  They  also  prevented  people  from 
taking  short  cuts  across  growing  crops. 


I.  Assessment  of  trainees 

After  the  Centre  had  been  operating  for  nine  months,  the  performance  of  the 
forty- four  trainees  at  Salama  was  assessed  in  June  1957 •  They  were  classified 
into  five  groups  to  discover  if  any  common  factor  accounted  for  their  good,  medium 
or  poor  performances.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  only 
apparent  trends  can  be  drawn  from  the  table  shown  below.  The  sample  is  too  small 
and  limited  and  one  which  could  lead  to  doubtful  conclusions. 

The  table  seems  to  indicate  that  the  performance  of  the  groups  of  older 
people  was  better  than  that  of  the  younger  ones.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  older  trainees,  being  more  mature,  had  a  greater  awareness  of  their 
opportunities.  Good  and  bad  performances  were  alike  for  those  who  had  been 
blind  from  one  to  five  years  as  for  those  who  had  been  blind  from  twenty- five 
to  thirty  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  had  been  previously  active 
during  their  blindness  made  better  trainees.  Those  who  had  known  school 
discipline,  no  matter  for  how  short  a  time,  showed  better  performance  than  those 
who  had  not  attended  school. 

Among  the  trainees  were  some  with  slight  vision,  that  is,  they  could  discern 
only  light  and  shade.  By  Western  standards,  they  would  have  been  regarded  as 
totally  blind.  Those  with  this  very  slight  degree  of  vision  were  evenly  spread 
throughout  all  five  groups,  but  it  seems  that  their  condition  bore  no  relationship 
to  performance.  It  is  natural,  however,  that  length  of  training  had  a  close 
relationship  to  performance.  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  five  of  the  thirteen 
in  Group  1  (see  below)  had  six  months  or  less  of  training.  Too  much  must  not  be 
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made  of  this,  for  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  take  more  than  six  months  to  make 
such  training  an  integral  part  of  the  individual. 

The  following  are  the  five  groups  under  which  the  trainees  were  classified 
and  the  number  of  men  belonging  to  each  group: 

Group  1:  Men  who  had  been  six  or  more  months  at  Salama  and  ' 

who  showed  superior  performance  and  capacity  for  hard  work  ....  13 

Group  2:  The  average  group  of  men  who  were  keenly  interested 
in  their  work  and  were  making  good  headway  but  required  some  ' 
further  training . l4 

Group  3 «  A  young  group  of  boys,  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 

old,  who  lacked  either  physical  development  or  sufficient 

experience  to  enable  them  to  complete  training  without  a 

second  year,  if  not'  a  third,  but  who  had  the  necessary  amount' 

of  interest  . . 4 

Group  4:  Trainees  who  were  less  capable  and  less  hard-working, 

who  did  not  put  enough  effort  into  their  work  and  needed 

incentive'  and'  encouragement  if  they  were  ever  to  complete  their 

course . 9 

Group  3 •  Trainees  who  by  reason  of  laziness,  lack  of  interest 

or  physical  limitations  or,  perhaps  of  too  long  neglect  during 

their  previous  years  of  blindness  did  not  appear  to  be  worth 

training  at  Salama  beyond  the  end  of  their  year  or,  in  some'  ' 

cases,  sooner . 4 

44 


For  several  reasons,  it  is  hard  to  establish  a  regular  programme  with 
regard  to  the  beginning  and  completion  of  training  because: 

(a)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  co-ordinate  the  arrival  of  groups  of  new 
trainees  from  distant  homes  in  the  bush,  as  roads,  telegraphs  and  telephones 
are  sadly  lacking; 

(b)  it  is  a  sound  principle  to  admit  newly-blind  cases  as  soon  as  hospitals 
or  districts  report  them; 

(c)  Individual  trainees  require  different  lengths  of  training,  depending 
on  the  length  of  their  period  of  blindness  and  their  previous  activities. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  always  be  advantageous  to  have  a  combination  of  more 
experienced  men  and  beginners,  as  the  influence  of  capable  blind  men  on  the 
new  and  faltering  trainees  is  an  important  factor. 

A  number  of  trainees  in  one  group  once  raised  strong  objections  to  the 
manner  in  which  local  government  trucks  had  come  to  their  homes  and  taken  them 
away  without  giving  them  time  to  make  arrangements  for  the  care  of  their  families 
and  property.  This  matter  was  taken  up  at  the  Centre  in  an  endeavour  to  improve 
methods  of  collecting  the  men;  but,  in  the  absence  of  mail,  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  and  with  scanty  administrative  service  in  the  tribal  areas,  it  is 
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not  an  easy  task  to  give  the  men  adequate  warning.  It  should  he  mentioned  that 
the  recruits  had  always  been  interviewed  prior  to  the  course  and  had  volunteered  to 
take  up  rural  training,  hut  sometimes  months  or  even  years  intervened  between 
registration  and  actual  admission. 


J.  Agricultural  tests 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  men  who  had  apparently  reached  the  required 
standard  were  submitted  to  tests  by  outside  examiners;  those  who  passed  were 
awarded  certificates  as  qualified  cultivators.  A  second  series  of  tests  took 
place  two  months  later,  and  a  third  series,  three  months  after  the  second.  These 
are  now  held  quarterly. 

Two  outside'  examiners  submitted  nine  trainees  to  their  final  tests  on 
22  February  1958-  Six  gained  first  class  passes;  two,  second  class;  and  one,  third. 
This  has  approximately  been  the  pattern  of  results  in  final  tests  throughout  the 
history  of  Salama.'  The  report  of  these  examiners  was  similar  in  content  to  those 
of  other  examiners.  They  were  astonished  at  the  quality  of  the  crops  and  at  the 
thoroughness  of  the  cultivation;  one  of  them  expressed  the  wish  that  his  sighted 
farmers  could  maintain  as  good  standards  and  methods. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1962,  288  trainees  had  been  accepted  for  training;  175  bad 
earned  their  certificates;  while  j8  had  discontinued  the  course,  5  of  them  having 
been  transferred  to  the  trade  training  centre,  7  having  retired  on  medical 
grounds,  and  6  having  had  too  much  sight.  Thirty- seven  trainees  left  the  Centre 
at  their  own  request  or  failed  to  return  from  leave.  Nineteen  had  to  leave  the 
Centre  on  disciplinary  grounds;  three,  because  they  were  unsuitable  for  training; 
and  one,  because  he  was  unable  to  pass  the  test  after  nineteen  months  of  training. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  problem  of  wastage  among  the  following:  trainees 
who  were  returned  to  their  homes  for  reasons  of  ill-health,  epilepsy  and  leprosy 
etc.;  those  who  were  recruited  over  the  age  of  forty-five;  trainees  who  had 
adequate  sight  or  whose  vision  had  sufficiently  improved  while  at  the  Centre;  and 
those  who  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  a  lazy  life  that  they  could  not  change  their 
ways.  In  addition,  there  were  some  good  trainees,  whose  background,  on  further 
investigation,  indicated  that  they  were  better  suited,  usually  because  of  lack 
of  land,  to  attend  a  trade  training  centre  to  learn  an  occupation  appropriate  to 
their  part  of  the  country. 


K.  Details  of  the  training  course 

Cn  arrival,  the  new  trainee  felt  lost  in  his  new  surroundings.  He  was 
assigned  to  a  group  under  the  instruction  of  a  blind  demonstrator,  who  gave  him 
a  general  idea  of  the  set-up  of  the  Centre  and  then  handed  him  over  to  a  senior 
blind  member  of  the  group,  preferably  of  his  own  tribe,  who  took  him  around  the 
Centre  and  informed  him  about  rules  and  regulations.  If  the  trainee  was  in  good 
health,  he  was  not  given  a  period  of  acclimatization  and  unlike  the  blind  at 
Fhansa,  India,  bj  started  his  work  immediately.  '  He  soon  became  accustomed  to 
his  surroundings  in  the  company  of  his  new  group. 


kj  See  pp.  38-^7. 
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The  initial  period  of  training  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  cropping.  At  Salama,  an  area  was  left  in  virgin  hush  and  the  trainee  was 
taught  how  to  remove  the'  scrub  by  slashing  it  with  his  panga.  When  it  was  cleaned, 
he  was  taught  how  to  dig.  There  is  a  general  misconception  that  unique  and 
special  techniques  need  to  be  applied  in  training  a  blind  cultivator.  This  is 
not  really  so.  The  techniques  used  by  the  trainee  at  Salama  were  those  of  the 
sighted  peasants  of  his  tribe.  All  that  the  instructor  had  to  do,  whether  he 
was  sighted  or  blind,  was  to  use  his  common  sense  in  making  minor  adaptations 
in  his  student’s  method  of  work.  For  instance,  when  the  blind  trainee  started 
digging,  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  do  so  in  a  straight  line.  In 
some  cases,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to'  use  his  garden  line  at  ankle  height 
stretched  across  the  area  he  was  to  dig.  He  stood  behind  the  garden  line  and 

dug,  moving  along  to  the  end  of  the  row.  As  the  African  with  his  jembe  works 

forward,  rather  than  backward  as  the  European  does  with  a  spade,  he  begins  to 
dig  from  a  direction  opposite  to  that  from  which  a  European  would  start  digging. 

He  would,  therefore,  move  his  line  forward  for  each  new  row  to  be  dug.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  many  of  the  blind  trainees  did  not  need  such  an  aid  and  that 
they  were  capable  of  digging  adequately  from  the  outset;  thus  it  was  with  all  of 
the  simple  agricultural  procedures. 

When  the  seeds  had  taken  root  in  seed  boxes,  they  were  then  transferred  to 
seedling  boxes.  A  satisfactory  way  of  doing  this  was  to  have  a  seedling  box  with 
a  fitting  and  completely  detachable  lid.  On  the  under  side  of  this  lid  were  rows 

of  nails,  with  every  row  two  inches  apart  from  each  other  and  every  nail  two 

inches  apart  from  each  other.  After  the  soil  in  the  seedling  box  had  been 
properly  tamped  down,  the  lid  was  placed  on  the  box  and  pressed  down.  When  this 
was  done  and  the  lid  removed,  the  soil  showed  a  series  of  small  holes  properly 
spaced  into  which  the  seedlings  could  be  transplanted.  Mastery  of  this  technique 
was  not  only  valuable  to  the  trainee  when  he  returned  to  his  own  land,'  but  was 
also  a  basic  part  of  his  training  had  he  wished  to  become  a  nurseryman. 

The  four  previous  paragraphs  have  dealt  with  those  who  had  been  working  on 
the  land  before  losing  their  sight.  The  newly  blind,  who  had  no  experience  of 
working  on  the  land,  required  more  specific  instruction  under  a  demonstrator  or 
a  senior  trainee,  who  taught  them  in  greater  detail  the  manner  of  digging  and 
the  principles  of  depth  and  continuity.  It  was  inadvisable  to  have  excessively 
long  periods  spent  in  digging  or  in  any  other  agricultural  operation;  variety  is 
the  spice  of  training.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connexion, 

Mr.  Frank  Rigby's  experience  in  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania  where  he  felt  that 
"an  important  contributory  factor  to  the  early  large  percentage  of  failures  was 
the  monotony  of  the  daily  life  which  did  not  give  the  trainee  much  scope  to 
develop  his  natural  'ability" .  5/  The  period  for  digging  had  at  first  been  limited 
to  an  hour  at  a  time.  At  this  stage,  too,  the  trainee  was  introduced  to  weeding. 
At  the  outset,  he  was  put  to  work  either  in  the  coffee  or  the  banana  communal 
plot  and  taught  coarse  weeding.  It  was  found  that  the  blind  trainee  at  this 
stage,  was  apt  to  break  off  the  weeds  at  ground  level,  leaving  their  roots  behind. 
He  had  to  be  carefully  watched  to  see  that  he  uprooted  the  weeds,  shook  the  soil 
from  the  roots,  put  them  into  the  barrow  and  then  wheeled  them  to  the  compost  pit. 
He  was  also  taught  to  pull  the  barrow  and  not  to  push  it.  At  this  time,  he  was 
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made  to  differentiate  between  the  types  of  weeds  for  composting,'  that  is,  between 
the  noxious  and  non-noxious.  The  noxious  weeds  were  to  be  burnt.  Another  part 
of  his  basic  training  was  that  of  orientation  by  using  his  senses  of  smell,  hearing 
and  direction  and  by  feeling  the  ground  under  his  feet.  It  was  unwise  to  lay 
down  arbitrarily  the  number  of  days  in  which  the  trainee  was  to  be  employed  in 
learning  these  basic  disciplines  as  this  depended  greatly  on  his  previous 
experience,'  duration  of  blindness,  health  and  the  amount  of  individual  attention 
he  required. 

The  next  step  in  his  training  was  learning  fine  weeding,  and  differentiating 
small  weeds  from  seedlings,  a  task  which  called  for  a  delicate  touch  and  careful 
discrimination;  however,  the  normal  trainee  acquired  this  capacity  in  quite  a 
short  time.  Guidance  during  this  part  of  his  training  was  essentially  the  work 
of  a  blind  demonstrator  rather  than  that  of  a  sighted  one,  as  the  touch  of  a 
blind  man  in  distinguishing  between  seedling  and  weed  was  usually  finer  and  his 
detailed  explanation  more  comprehensible.  The  trainee  at  the  same  time  generally 
developed  a  fine  sense  of  touch. 

Since  most  of  the  sighted  peasants  in  Africa  work  bending  over,  it  was 
thought  that  it  would'  be  impossible  to  teach  the  blind  man  to  work  on  his  knees; 
this  was  not  the  case.  Accordingly,  the  trainee  was  supplied  with  rubber  knee 
pads  but  he  quickly  adapted  himself  to  working  on  his  bare  knees  and  soon  discarded 
the  knee  pads. 

When  he  had  advanced  to  this  stage,  he  was  introduced  to  the  technique  of 
picking  coffee'.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  this  task  could  be  done  only  by 
sighted  people.  In  Uganda,  however,  an  old  blind  woman  was  found  who,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  active  life,  picked  her  own  coffee  during  the  season.  She 
described  the  unripe  berry  as  "dry”  and  the  ripe  berry  as'  "greasy".  This  piece 
of  information  was  used  to  train  the  blind  to  pick  coffee.  The  initial  step 
consisted  in  giving  to  the  trainee  a  bowl  containing  a  known  proportion  of  ripe 
and  unripe  berries.  For  half  an  hour  each  evening,  he  worked  on  the  bowl  and 
after  about  ten  practice  periods,  he  hardly  made  any  mistakes.  When  he  achieved 
this,  he  was  allowed  to  pick  coffee,  and  the  majority  of  trainees  quickly  attained 
absolute  proficiency  in  picking  the  ripe  beans.  As  the  Salama  Centre  did  not 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  coffee  plants,  its  neighbour,  the  Agricultural 
Enterprises  Limited,  welcomed  the  trainees  as  pickers.  This  proved  to  be  a 
great  help  to  both  the  company  and  the  trainees. 

■  The  Centre’s  half- acre  of  coffee  gave  a  yield  of  five  bags,  an  excellent 
crop.  In  addition,  a  coffee  nursery  was  set  up  where  the  trainee  was  taught 
the  planting  of  coffee  and  the  c  re  of  its  seedlings.  This  meant  that  when  he 
returned  to  his  own  shamba  he  had  a  knowledge  of  coffee  'culture,  from  its 
earliest  stages  to  the  picking  and  marketing  of  the  bean. 

At  this  point,  the  trainee  was  allocated  his  area  in  the  communal  plot.  He 
was  also  introduced  to  the  picking  of  cotton  and  trained  to  uproot  and  burn 
cotton  plants  when  they  were  picked,  a  preventive  measure  against  cotton-plant 
diseases.  Seed  'cotton  in  Uganda  is  classified  as  safi  (clean  cotton)  and  fifi 
(stained  cotton).  Picking  cotton  ordinarily  presents  no  difficulty,  but  the  blind 
workers  found  that  they  could  not  sort  out  the  balls  into  clean  and  stained; 
accordingly,  sighted  women  were  employed  to  classify  them.  It  was  the  first 
experiment  tried  at  Salama  which  proved  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  blind; 
picking  cotton,  however,  is  work  which  the  womenfolk  on  the  smallholdings  normally 
perform  as  routine  duty. 
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Expecting  blind  men  to  observe  working  hours  and  to  persevere  in  their  work 
was  a  new  concept  in'  Uganda  and  one  which  might  take  some  time  before  it  is  fully 
accepted  by  trainees.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  change  took  place  in  the 
attitude  of  the  trainees  with  regard  to  their  various  jobs.  They  fairly  rapidly 
showed  increased  interest  in  their  work,  while  an  evident  tidiness  became  the  order 
of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  trainees  had  developed  such  a  sense  of 
self-respect  and  independence  that,  out  of  their  own  volition  and  without  any 
prompting  whatsoever,  they  saved  their  pocket-money  to  buy  themselves  white  shirts, 
white  shorts  and  white  canvas  shoes  for  their  graduation  parade.  This  act  was  a 
surprise  to  the  management  and  represented  a  major  break-through  in  the  success 
of  Salama.  Before  coming  to  the  Centre,  most  of  the  trainees  (only  three  of 
whom  were  literate)  had  not  known  anything  approaching  a  daily  schedule;  it  was  not 
so  long  since  almost  the  whole  trainee  population  had  led  a  traditional,  haphazard, 
carefree  existence.  The  Centre  was  probably  wise  in  not  hurrying  this  adjustment 
too  rapidly. 

The  daily  programme  of  the  trainee  started  at  7  a.m.  with  work  on. the  land 
he  was  assigned,  after  he  had  finished  tidying  his  room  and  after  he  had  taken 
his  breakfast.  He  worked  on  the  land  from  7  until  10. 30  a.m.  under  individual 
instruction.  As  far  as  possible,  the  tasks  assigned  to  him  during  this  period 
were  varied.  When  it  was  too  hot',  no  work  on  the  land  was  done.  After  the 
break  period  from  10. 30  to  11  a.m.,  classroom  instruction  was  given  until  1  p.m. 
on  subjects  of  general  education.  Lectures  were  given  on  the  basic  principles 
of  agriculture,  soil  conservation,  contouring,  mulching,  composting,  spraying,  ' 
Braille,  English,  arithmetic,  the  fundamentals  of  rural  economics,  hygiene,  etc. 
Classroom  training  was  usually  reserved  for  small  tutorial  groups,  although  now  and 
then  lectures  were  given  to  larger  groups  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  assembly  of 
trainees.  Eurther  indoor  instruction  was  given  from  2  to  3  p.m.  From  3  to  5  p.m., 
there  was  a  rest  period.  From  5  p.m.  until  dusk,  they  worked  on  their  own  land 
without  instruction.  This  sounds  like  a  full  day  but  to  most  of  the  trainees,  it 
was  felt  not  to  be  long  enough  because  unlike  the  schedule  of  the  sighted,  their 
programme  was  not  limited  to  the  hours  of  daylight.  Some  got  up  at  about  h-  a.m. 
to  work  on  their  plots,  and  to  the  blind  dusk  was  no  hindrance  to  working. 

Since  most  of  the  trainees,  on  their  return  home,  required  additional 
interests  as  a  change  from  their  agricultural  work,  classes  were  given  in  rope- 
making,  basket-making  and  mat-making.  The  products  were  used  at  home  or  were 
sold. 


If  a  blind  trainee  was  to  return  to  his  community  and  play  his  part  as  a 
useful  citizen,  he  needed  to  be  taught  the  proper  use  of  leisure,  from  its  social 
and  economic  aspects.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  trainees,  after  the  evening  work 
in  the  field,  would  frequently  gather  in  the  dining-room,  the  largest  meeting 
place  in  the  Centre,  to  listen  to  the  radio,  the  news  and  commentary  on  the  news. 
One  o'f  the  blind  demonstrators  would  then  initiate  a  discussion  on  what  they  had 
heard.  This  had  the  double  effect  of  making  the  trainee  aware  of  the  problems  of 
his  country  and  their  possible  solutions'  as  well  as  teaching  him  the  art  of 
discussion  as  opposed  to  vulgar  argument.  The  trainees1  social  committee  also 
organized  concerts  in  which  each  group  had  to  contribute  either  a  song  or  a 
sketch.  The  main  feature  of  the  evening Ts  entertainment,  however,  was  the 
performance  of  the  band. 
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L.  The  Salama  band 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Salama  experiment,  it  was  decided  that  music  should 
be  given  an  integral  part  in  the  training  programme.  The  valuable  role  of  music 
and  dancing  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  has  long  been  realized.  A  band 
playing  African  instruments  and  music  was  formed  in  the  early  days  of  Salama  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Everisto,  a  sighted  Buganda  Court  musician,  who  was  an 
expert  in  music,  dancing  and  singing,  as  well  as  a  maker  of  traditional  musical 
instruments.  He  quickly  trained  his  men  to  play  on  six  instruments;  they  became 
skilled  enough  to  go  out  on  professional  engagements,  including  performances  at 
agriculture  shows,  dances,  radio  broadcasts  and  even  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  Queen  Mother.  With  the  assistance  of  his  blind  bandsmen,  he  constructed 
an  amadinda  with  twenty-two  wooden  notes,  a  prototype  of  the  xylophone. 

In  fact,  the  band  became  so  popular  that  its  engagements  had  to  be  limited 
in  the  interest  of  the  men’s  training.  It  provided  not  only  enjoyable  recreation 
but  also  became  a  very  useful  means  of  bringing  to  the  wide  attention  of  the 
public  the  existence  of  the  Centre  and  its  work.  Later,  when  Mr.  Everisto 
retired,  one  of  his  leading  blind  trainees,  Mr.  Joseph  Ihamba,  who  had  proved 
himself  an  expert  in  music,  was  appointed  in  his  place  with  the  rank  of 
demonstrator.  Under  Mr.  Ihamba’ s  leadership,  the  band  continues  to  flourish. 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the  Salama  experiment  in  music  that  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  a  similar  activity  should  be  undertaken  by  all  rural 
training  centres  which  do  not  yet  have  bands.  Music  is  invaluable'  in  enlivening 
the  trainees’  lives  and  breaks  the  monotony  of  their  daily  routine.  The  trainee, 
too,  will  find  that  learning  how  to  play  an  instrument  opens  up  an  additional 
field  of  occupation;  on  his  return  home,  he  can  be  hired  as  a  local  musician  at 
weddings  and  other  festive  occasions. 


M.  Other  classes 

For  rope-making,  prepared  sisal  was  at  first  supplied.  A  sisal  hedge,  however, 
was  planted  around  the  perimeter  of  the  Centre  to  serve  the  double  function  of 
keeping  out  intruding  animals  and  of  supplying  raw  sisal.  A  sisal  nursery  was 
also  laid  out  so  that  the  trainee  could  be  taught  sisal  culture  and  to  grow  his 
own  crop  when  he  returned  home.  When  the  sisal  became  mature,  the  trainees 
received  instruction  in  the  preparation  of  the  fibre  according  to  the  traditional 
customs  of  the  country.  Some  materials  were  supplied  for  basket-making,  but  the 
men  were  encouraged  to  go  out  in  the  evenings  into  the  surrounding  bush  to 
collect  their  own  materials. 

Braille  and  English  were  offered  to  those  who  wished  to  learn  something 
about  these  subjects.  As  most  of  the  trainees  were  'completely  illiterate,  their 
study  was  more  of  a  hobby  than  a  serious  undertaking.  However,  several  were 
making  some'  progress  and  it  may  be  that  the  results  will  be  more  successful  than 
anticipated.  Teaching  Braille  to  an  illiterate  blind  man  might  sound  like  a 
highly  academic  exercise  when  there  is  little  or  no  literature  in  his  own 
language  for  him  to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learning  of  Braille  had  the 
value  of  enabling  the  trainee  to  take  down  his  notes  in  Braille  and  thereby  had 
a  permanent  record  of  his  instruction  at  the  Centre.  In  addition,  his  knowledge 
of  Braille  permitted  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  new  friends  he  had  made  at 
the  Centre  after  he  had  left  it. 
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On  Saturdays,  no  formal  instruction  was  given.  Urgent  tasks  on  the  land  were 
done  hut  Saturdays  were  usually  devoted  to  domestic  work,  washing  of  clothes,  etc. ; 
the  men  also  got  busy  getting  ready  for  week-end  social  activities. 


N.  Developments  since  1939 

The'  outstanding  feature  during  1959  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  trainees 
to  fifty.  This  necessitated  increasing  the  number  of  the  trainees’  plots  to 
forty- six  which  meant  that  some  fifteen  acres  of  land  came  under  individual 
cultivation.  This  expansion  of  facilities  was  accompanied  by  higher  standards  of 
work,  of  character  formation  and  of  personality  development  among  the  trainees. 

A  blind  demonstrator,  Mr.  Yakobi  Simioni,  was  the  only  addition  to  the  staff. 

Since  he  came  from  the  Northern  Province  of  Uganda,  the  Centre'  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  demonstrator  proficient  in  another  group  of  languages. 

0.  Other  possibilities  in  farming 

Animal  husbandry  was  not  taught  at  Salama  because  pure  agriculture  is  the 
main  form  of  farm  work  among  most  tribes  in  Uganda.  Cattle- raising,  however,  is 
undertaken  by  certain  tribes,  some  of  which  are  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic,  and  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  non-tsetse  areas.  This  occupation  offers  little  interest 
to  blind  men  as  the  work  Involved  is  chiefly  that  of  herding  the  cattle  in  wide 
areas  of  thorn-bush  veldt.  There  are,  however,  exceptions.  It  has  already  been 
noted  that  on  a  Uganda  recruiting  mission  an  officer  came  across  an  interesting 
case:  that  of  an  active  young  blind  member  of  the  Bahima  tribe  who  busied  himself 
during  the  day  by  cleaning  the  boma  (a  temporary  clearing  used  by  a  nomadic  tribe 
to  graze  cattle)  or  zareba  (same  as  bcma),  removing  the  dung,  milking,  and 
attending  to  various  small  duties.  In  Uganda,  blind  children  also  sometimes 
help  their  families  in  tending  small  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  goats. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  should  one  form  or  other  of  animal  husbandry  be 
taught,  an  agricultural  officer  experienced  in  this  field,  will  have  to  become  a 
member  of  the  staff.  In  Kenya,  the  Agriculture  Department  advised  that  dairy 
farming  could  be  undertaken  by  the  blind  by  using  a  method  where  the  cows  would  be 
kept  in  small,  well- fenced,  sun-sheltered  yards.  They  would  be  fed  by  hand  in 
these  yards  with  green  crops  grown  in  the  trainee’s  holding,  milked,  and,  in 
general,  attended  to  by  him.  A  beginning  had  been  made  in  this  direction  at 
Kenya’s  small  rural  centre  for  the  blind  in  Malakisi  but  this  centre  closed  down 
soon  afterwards. 

The  blind,  on  the  whole,  can  efficiently  handle  the  battery  system  for  laying 
hens  or  for  breeding  table  birds;  can  run  incubators  and  rear  chickens  to  sell 
at  the  right  age  to  other  poultry  farmers;  and  can  manage  other  jobs  of  poultry¬ 
raising.  In  England,  a  number  of  totally  blind  St.  Dunstan’s  ex-servicemen  are 
engaged  in  these  tasks  and  are  successful  at  them.  So  are  also  many  of  the 
civilian  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe.  The  haphazard  methods 
of  village  poultry- raising  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  not  suitable  for  the  blind. 

There  the  hens  run  about  freely  in  villages,  apparently  under  no'  real  system  of 
control.  In  these  circumstances,  the  blind  cannot  make  a  living.  Poultry 
diseases,  of  course,  must  be  kept  strictly  under  control,  otherwise,  the  blind 
poultry  farmer  will  suffer  heavy  and  often  irretrievable  losses  of  stock. 
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It  is  an  open  question,  however,  whether,  because  of  its  heavy  cost,  the 
initial  equipment  for  poultry- raising  can  be  made  available  to  the  blind  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  The  justification  for  this  considerable  expenditure  will 
depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  markets  and  prices.  The  industry,  however,  might  do 
well  if  established  reasonably  close  to  such  large  centres  as  Bombay,  New  Delhi, 
Calcutta,  Singapore,  Karachi,  Cairo,'  Kampala,  Nairobi  and  similar  large  cities, 
and  if  no  intense  competition  exists.  Again,  should  poultry- farming  be 
contemplated,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  institution  concerned  to  engage  an 
expert  as  its  poultry  instructor. 

Rabbit  production,  too,  can  easily  be  handled  by  the  blind  should  the  animals 
be  bred  and  fattened  under  one  of  the  modern  systems,  such  as  those  used  in  France 
and  other  countries  where  rabbit -farming  is  a  profitable  industry. 


P.  General  conclusions 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Salama  experiment,  it  was  thought  that  a  twelve-month 
course  would  be  sufficient  to  properly  train  someone  who  had  already  worked  on  the 
land.  For  those  who  had  been  blind  a  long  time  but  had  never  worked  on  the  land, 
or  who  were  in  their  middle  teens,  a  longer  training  period  was  envisaged,  maybe 
one  lasting  three  years.  In  point  of  fact,  a  year  proved  sufficient  for  the 
great  majority  of  trainees  and  only  a  few  required  an  additional  six  or  eight 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  trainees  who,  when  still  sighted,  had  had 
previous  experience  with  the  land  were  able  to  complete  the  course  in  three 
to  six  months.  There  was  a  temptation  to  allow  such  a  trainee  to  present  himself 
for  his  diploma  examination  and  let  him  return  home.  This  practice,  however, 
raises  serious  doubts.  A  trainee  definitely  requires  a  full  year  to  complete 
two  planting  seasons  and  to  acquire  a  sound  foundation  in  the  improved  methods 
of  agriculture,  spraying,  composting  and  all  the  rest.  He  would  possess  this 
necessary  knowledge  only  by  completing  the  two  working  seasons  of  a  full  year. 

Furthermore,  the  training  centre  for  cultivators  has  a  dual  function,  that  is, 
to  teach  the  trainees  the  elements  of  agriculture  and,  certainly  equally 
important,  to  inculcate  in  him  self-reliance,  self-respect  and  a  sense  of 
independence.  Experience  shewed  that  though  he  might  learn  the  elements  of 
agriculture  in  a  few  months,  it  took  at  least  twelve  months  to  strengthen  his 
character. 

Another  important  point  is  that  the  early  decision  to  fix  the  size  of  the 
individual  trainee’s  plot  at  one-third  of  an  acre  has  proven  to  be  an  underestimate. 
Experience  suggests  that  in  the  future,  plots  should  be  double  or  treble  this 
size.  A  third-of-an-acre  plot,  as  also  the  trainee’s  share  of  the  communal  area, 
make  too  small  a  demand  on  his  working  capacity,  especially  as  one-third  of  the 
communal  area  has  always  to  be  fallow  under  the  rotational  system  followed  in 
Uganda. 

Q.  Actual  and  estimated  expenditure  in  Salama 

The  following  tables  are  given  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  contemplate 
establishing  rural  centres. 
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EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDING 
31  DECEMBER  1959  and  i960 


Amount 

(Pounds  Sterling) 


Item 

1959 

i960 

Salaries 

1, 66l 

1,815 

Wages 

693 

746 

Maintenance  of  trainees 

1,341 

1,695 

Transport  of  trainees 

58 

31 

Trainees1  toilet  and  cleaning  equipment 

- 

60 

Medical  supplies  and  hospital  fees 

38 

31 

Maintenance  of  buildings 

84 

125 

Transport  and  vehicle  maintenance 

428 

46o 

Water  and  electricity 

55 

89 

Postage,  printing  and  stationery 

9 

8 

Sundry  expenses 

53 

6 

Working  equipment 

81 

75 

Recreational  equipment 

4l 

36 

Repairs  and  renewals 

1 64 

85 

Special  expenditure  for  re-acquisition  of 
additional  thirty- five  acres  of  land 

39 

74 

Provision  for  home  leave 

- 

94 

4,725 

5,430 

loss  on  sale  of  produce 

32 

9 

4,693 

5,421 

Depreciation: 

Euildings 

496 

507 

Power  and  water  supplies 

80 

80 

Furniture  and  fittings 

113 

112 

Motor  vehicles 

335 

356 

Amount  written  off  for  layout  of  grounds 

385 

85 

6,102 

6,561 

Less  proceeds  of  concert,  etc. 

52 

54 

6, 050 

6,507 
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BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  EXPENDITURE  FCR  1962  -  1963 


Item 


Amount 

(Pounds  Sterling;) 


Administrative  costs 

Staff:  Superintendent  (supervisory  duties 

undertaken  By  RCSB  field  officer) 

Assistant  superintendent  1,125 

Instructors 

3  agricultural  instructors  (l  Blind)  3^0 

1  Blind  Basket-and-rope-making  instructor  j6 

1  Blind  music  instructor  150 

Other  staff 

Clerk  105 

Driver,  employed  for  duties  at  Salama  125 

Artisan  85 

3  cooks  165 

1  groundsman  and  1  askari  135 

6  porters  3b0 


EstaDlishment  charges 

Maintenance  of  Buildings,  4  staff  houses, 

3  service  Blocks  and  8  trainees’  houses  100 

Replacement  of  Buildings,  essential 

reBuilding,  including  transportation  J00 

Water  supply  and  fuel  40 

General  transport,  movement  of  trainees, 

collection  of  rations  and  stores,  general 

duties  3  CO 


Upkeep  and  renewal  of  furniture  and 
equipment,  etc. 


Upkeep  of  trainees 


Food  and  pocket-money,  Based  on  50  trainees 

m  j_-u  .  U  tt  !t  tl 

Clothing 

Bedding  and  towels  11  n  ”  " 

Toilet  requisites  n  "  ,T 

Medical  supplies  "  M  n  " 

Working  equipment;  each  trainee  on  leaving 

supplied  with  agricultural  tools  valued  at  £1 

Recreational  equipment 

Raw  material  for  craftwork 

Repatriation  of  trainees 

Sundries 


Total 


65 


1,200 

220 

100 

40 

30 

80 

25 

10 

20 

5 

5,581 
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R.  Shamba  Training  Centres  in  Kenya 

Writing  in  1963,  Mr.  A.  Mackay  of  the  Executive  Office,  Kenya  Society  for 
the  Blind,  said:  "There  are  no  Shamba  Training  Centres  in  Kenya.'  Two  were  opened, 
both  in  Country  Districts,  but  they  were  closed  in  December,  1961.  One  Centre  had 
eight  acres  and  the  other  fifteen.  At  one  centre,  barrack-type  accommodation  was 
provided;  at  the  other,  communal  huts.  At  one  'centre,  training  was  done  communally; 
at  the  other,  the  trainees  had  individual  plots.  Wo  special  provision  was  made  at 
either  centre  in  regard  to  living  conditions.  Trainees  were  admitted  if  their 
sight  was  such  that  they  1 require  the  aid  of  special  facilities  to  obtain  education, 
training  or  employment',  and  the  majority  were  between  the  ages  of  18  to  30.  Each 
course  was  scheduled  to  last  one  year,  but  many  of  the  trainees  left  before  the 
year  was  up;  as  a  result,  recruitment  was  done  sporadically  rather  than  on  a 
specific  date  each  year.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  trainees  completed 
their  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  they  were  extremely  uninterested  in 
agricultural  training.  In  addition  to  the  Shamba  work  the  trainees  spent  seme 
time,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  learning  rope-making,  simple  basketry 
and  joinery.  Joinery  was  extremely  popular  and  the  majority  of  the  trainees 
would  willingly  have  spent  all  day  in  the  carpentry  shop. 

"All  the  various  local  crops  were  cultivated  -  maize,  beans,  vegetables, 
bananas,  etc.  Cash  crops  were  not  grown  at  either  centre.  The  produce  sold  was 
so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  The  trainees  received  a'  few  shillings  pocket-money 
each  month  but  nothing  from  the  small  sales  of  produce.  At  one  centre,  it  was 
hoped  that  an  experiment  with  stall-fed  cattle  might  give  an  answer  to  some  of 
our  problems.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  at  least  four  changes  of  the  Officer-in¬ 
charge  of  the  Mission  to  which  the  centre  was  attached,  this  experiment  was 
allowed  to  lapse.  One  of  the  centres  had  accommodation  for  sixteen  trainees  and 
the  other  for  twelve,  but  seldom  was  either  centre  full  for  any  length  of  time. 

"So  far  as  Kenya  is  concerned  shamba  training  has  been  a  failure.  Some  of 
the  reasons  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  blind  trainees  regarded  shamba  work  as  a  task  for  the  women  and 
children  living  on  the  family  shamba.  To  a  large  extent,  this  is  true  in  Kenya; 
except  for  clearing  the  land  the  men  leave  planting,  weeding,  harvesting,  etc. , 
to  the  woemn. 

(2)  Shamba  training  did  not  fulfil  the  great  desire  of  most  of  our  blind 
to  make  something.  Any  woman  can  plant  beans,  vegetables,  etc.,  but  not 
everybody  can  make  a  chair  or  a  table  -  carpentry,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
popular  with  the  blind  men. 

(3)  Nearly  every  trainee,  irrespective  of  age,  stated  that  his  great 
desire  was  to  learn  to  read  and  write  Braille,  not  to  wield  a  jembe. 

(4)  Insufficient  care  was  given  to  recruitment  as  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  Missions  concerned  could  not  devote  enough  time  to  this  important  aspect 
of  a  training  scheme  for  the  blind. 

(5)  I  personally  believe  that  in  addition  to  the  above,'  Shamba  training 
failed  in  Kenya  because  our  centres  were  attached  to  Missions.  In  both  cases, 
the  Missions  were  large  and  well  established  with  primary  schools,  intermediate 
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schools,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  churches,  etc.,  all  requiring  the  attention  of 
the  person  in  charge.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give 
sufficient  time  to  the  Shamba  training  scheme,  and  as  both  centres  were 
experimental  this  supervision  was  essential.  Had  the  society  established  its  own 
Shamba  training  centre  with  trained  staff  and  ensured  adequate  supervision  the 
outcome  might  have  been  different."  6/ 

In  Africa,  however,  other  rural  training  centres  for  the  blind  have  shown 
satisfactory  results.  Among  these  are  the  centres  in  Enugre,  Nigeria,'  in  Gindiri, 
Nigeria,  in  Tabora,  United  P.epublic  of  Tanzania  and  in  Kambura,  Zambia.  (For  a 
review  of  the  work  of  RSCB  in  Africa  in  rural  training  and  settlement  see  annex  II. ) 

* 


*  * 

The  considerable  interest  taken  in  the  training  of  the  rural  blind  by  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  bodies  augurs  well  for  early  and  rapid 
progress  in  the  development  of  rural  employment  for  the  countless  potential 
rural  blind  workers  who  live  in  the  economically  less  developed  countries.  The 
question  of  their  active  training  and  settlement  is  one  which  educators  and  social 
workers  rank  high  among  current  problems.  It  is  increasing  in  importance  and  has 
great  significance  for  millions  of  blind  men  and  women.  In  Western  countries, 
social  welfare  workers  naturally  tend  to  give  more  attention  to  their  own  immediate 
problems,  and  to  the  refining  of  techniques  which  will  improve  their  work;  but 
the  blind  legions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  who  constitute  three-quarters 
of  the  world’s  blind,  need  our  help.  It  is  a  field  in  which  practical  help  and 
leadership  can  achieve  sweeping  and  speedy  results. 


Letter  of  Mr.  A.  Mackay  to  the  authors. 
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Figure  II.  Blind  trainees  at  Salama  weed  their  individual  plots 
on  which  they  grow  a  variety  of  crops. 


Figure  III.  At  the  Salama  Centre,  a  blind  trainee 
expertly  picks  coffee  berries. 
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Figure  IV.  Salama  trainees  at  work  in  the  coffee  nursery. 


Figure  V.  A  Salama  instructor  gives  a  trainee 
his  first  lesson  in  cutting  jungle  growth. 
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Figure  VI.  A  Salama  trainee  planting  seed  with  the  aid  of  a  knotted  line. 


Figure  VII.  Members  of  the  Salama  band  play  lively  music  with  drums, 
the  flute  and  the  amadinda  (prototype  of  the  xylophone). 
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IV.  RURAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EUROPE  AND  ASIA 


The  story  of  the  rural  hlind  rehabilitating  themselves  as  farmers  is 
a  phenomenon  found  not  only  in  the  new  countries  hut  also  in  the  older  ones . 

A  few  totally  blind  men  have  been  engaged  in  rural  occupations  with  considerable 
success  for  many  generations  in  a  number  of  the  older  countries,  but  it  was  only 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  that  organized  rural  training  began 
to  be  instituted.  The  first  training  of  the  blind  for  rural  life  was  given  at 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Airmen  in  Great  Britain 
during  and  after  the  First  World  War.  A  substantial  number  of  these  men  were 
trained  in  poultry-farming  and  market  gardening,  and  were  subsequently  established 
successfully  in  these  occupations.  Generally  speaking,  however,  farming  of  any 
kind  was  not  considered  at  that  time  a  subject  for  the  training  of  the  civilian 
blind . 

The  first  effort  in  the  training  of  the  civilian  blind  for  rural  pursuits 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  Ohio,  United  States .  With  the  appointment  in  1944 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hiram  Chappell,  himself  blind,  to  the  staff  of  the  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (OVR)  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  big  step  forward  in  the  training  of  the  blind  for 
rural  occupations  was  taken.  Through  Mr.  Chappell's  efforts,  some  eight  States 
had  formally  established  rural  training  by  1961. 

In  contrast  to  the  economically  less  developed  countries  with  which  this 
study  is  primarily  concerned,  the  United  States  extends  services  in  the  rural 
field  to  those  who  come  within  the  American  definition  of  blindness,  that  is, 
20/200  or  a  restricted  field  of  less  than  20  degrees.  In  theory,  this  is  such 
a  limited  degree  of  vision  that  the  individual  cannot  fully  benefit  from  an 
education  for  the  sighted  nor  fully  perform  unaided  all  the  tasks  that  a  sighted 
person  can  do.  The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  at  its  General 
Assembly,  held  in  Paris  in  1954,  defined  blindness  as: 

"Total  absence  of  sight,  or  visual  acuity  not  exceeding  3/^0  or  10/200 
(Shellen)  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  serious  limitation 
in  the  field  of  vision  generally  not  greater  than  20  degrees,  is  considered 
blindness  (in  all  instances)". 

The  Council  recognized  that  many  persons  with  sight  in  the  better  eye, 
after  correction,  equal  to  20/200  (or  6/60  in  the  metric  system),  are  seriously 
handicapped  visually  and  urged  that  the  definition  of  blindness  should  be 
expanded  to  include  all  those  with  this  degree  of  visual  loss.  An  analysis  of 
the  figures  of  American  rural  trainees  indicates  that  approximately  25  per  cent 
are  totally  blind,  whereas  in  the  economically  less  developed  countries^  those 
with  a  limited  degree  of  vision,  who  could  come  under  the  American  definition 
of  blindness,  frequently  consider  themselves  as  sighted  people  and  work  in 
a  normal  way,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Again,  the  incidence  of  blindness  is 
so  high  and  funds  are  so  limited  in  these  countries  that  those  who  work  with 
the  blind  believe  that  all  immediate  expenditure  should  be  for  the  totally  blind. 


Nevertheless,  the  American  experience  is  valuable;  thus,  some  account  of  it 
is  given  here,  if  only  to  show  that  such  training  is  justified  "by  the  success  of 
the  blind  in  rural  rehabilitation.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  funds  in 
America  are  more  plentiful  than  those  available  at  this  stage  in  less  developed 
areas,  and  that  this  fact,  too,  should  be  given  its  full  weight. 


A.  United  States  of  America 

Until  19^6,  when  the  first  training  course  for  counselors  of  the  rural  blind 
was  conducted,  little  was  attempted  or  accomplished  in  the  field  of  rural 
rehabilitation.  Numerous  blind  persons  over  the  nation,  however,  through  their 
own  efforts,  successfully  operated  various  types  of  farms  or  worked  as  employees 
of  farmers.  Following  the  training  course,  organized  farm  programmes  were  set  up 
in  eight  states  .  They  provided  courses  of  three  main  types  -  labourer,  operator 
and  manager.  In  195^v  new  legislation  greatly  expanded  the  opportunities  for 
training  of  much-needed  agency  personnel;  for  financing  trainees  in  setting  up 
and  developing  farm  programmes;  and  for  conducting  research  and  demonstration 
projects . 

Twenty-seven  states  now  have  a  total  of  forty-four  trained  counselors,  who 
devote  their  time  exclusively,  or  in  part,  to  developing  farm  projects,  businesses, 
professions,  and  other  occupations  suitable  for  blind  individuals  living  in  rural 
areas .  The  demand  for  training  of  personnel  continues  and  it  is  believed  that 
most  of  the  states  will  soon  have  specialists  taking  charge  of  farm  programmes  for 
the  blind. 

Farm  training  programmes  for  trainees  are  usually  conducted  on  a  tutorial 
basis.  Under  this  training  system,  programmes  are  set  up  to  meet  the  individual's 
own  farm  needs. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  fundamental  principles  and  practices  applicable 
to  most  farming  operations  which  are  taught  to  all  trainees;  special  tools  are 
assembled,  equipment  designed,  and  methods  of  orienting  a  blind  person  to  his 
work  devised  to  meet  individual  training  needs  .  In  a  few  states,  the  agency 
providing  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind  works  together  with  a 
college  of  agriculture  in  organizing  and  conducting  farm  training  programmes. 

In  some  instances,  persons  are  enrolled  as  special  students  and  receive  instruction 
through  lecture  courses,  class  discussions,  and  supervision  of  their  actual 
daily  performance  on  the  college  farm. 

In  other  instances,  specialists  from  the  various  farm  divisions  of  the 
college  serve  as  consultants  and  advisers  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  working  with  farm  trainees.  The  counselors  then  confer  with  county 
agricultural  agents  and  select  an  experienced  farmer  who  supervises  and  assists 
the  trainee  in  the  operation  of  his  project  set  up  on  his  own  farm.  The  farmer 
who  acts  as  supervisor  makes  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  trainee  to  the 
rehabilitation  counselor  and  the  county  agricultural  agent.  This  practice  might 
well  be  followed  in  the  new  countries  where  rural  training  programmes  have  been 
established.  The  selected  farmer  will  naturally  keep  an  eye  on  the  new  blind 
farmer,  paying  attention  to  the  latter’s  progress  and  to  the  increasing  demand  for 
blind  farmers’  services  in  rural  districts. 
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Most  state  agencies  have  no  regular  plan  for  training  clients  to  become 
farmers  or  farm  workers .  Individual  training  plans  are  made  by  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  as  the  demand  arises.  Feed  dealers,,  individual  farmers,,  and  county 
agricultural  agents  are  often  employed  to  observe,  advise,  and  supervise  projects. 
Trainees  coming  under  this  plan  acquire  their  knowledge  from  working  under  a 
supervisor  and  from  reading  textbooks  and  bulletins,  published  by  authorities 
on  the  particular  farm  activities  which  interest  them.  In  some  instances, 
on-the-job  training  as  a  farm  worker  is  considered  most  practical. 

In  each  state,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of-  the  state  Department 
of  Education  provides  for  farmer  training  courses  conducted  in  public  shhools . 

Each  student  of  vocational  agriculture  is  required  to  have  an  actual  farming 
programme  which  he  himself  operates  under  the  direction  of  his  vocational 
agriculture  teacher. 

Over  the  years,  farm  schools  for  the  blind  have  operated  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  training  given  was  good  and  effective.  For  some  reason, 
however,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  attract  blind  trainees  for  the  full  year 
of  training  necessary.  This  may  be  because  many  trainees  dislike  leaving  home 
and  the  families  for  such  long  periods. 

Information  from  state  agency  reports  indicates  that  general  farming  and  jobs 
as  farm  hands  have  the  greater  number  of  trainees.  Specialized  farming,  including 
poultry-raising  and  swine-raising,  dairy,  and  greenhouse  activities,  are  popular 
and  remunerative. 

In  addition  to  vocational  guidance,  training,  and  placement,  the  amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  increased  the  services  provided  by  state 
agencies  to  eligible  blind  people  just  starting  out  on  their  own  and  for  the 
further  development  of  farm  programmes. 

Farm  demonstration  projects  of  three  different  kinds  have  been  conducted 
since  195^- •  These  projects  include:  diversified  farming  activities,  conducted 
at  the  Farm  School  for  the  Blind  by  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  nursery  and  greenhouse  work  for  the  blind,  conducted  at  the 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Georgia;  and  correlating  services  available  to 
farmers,  conducted  by  the  Adult  Blind  Division  of  the  Alabama  Institute. 

As  a  result  of  the  approach  to  the  development  of  the  farm  programme  for  the 
blind  as  outlined  above,  more  than  ^ > 000  persons  coming  under  the  classification 
of  blind  adults  are  employed  as  farmers.  About  1,500  are  farm  hands;  2,500  are 
operators  of  family-unit  farms;  and  1,000  are  managers  of  farms. 


B .  Europe 
1.  France 

In  France,  rural  training  for  the  blind  was  started  in  195^  "by  Abbe  Richard, 
at  Centre  Agricole  de  Villeneuve,  Ste .  Cdile,  Plenee-Jugon,  Cotes -du-Nord,  in 
Brittany.  In  is  an  activity  undertaken  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  sponsored  by 
the  Croisade  des  Aveugles,  a  religious  organization.  The  latter  has  been 
officially  recognized  by  the  Government  and  is  thus  eligible  for  State  subsidies. 
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Upon  admission,  trainees  are  divided  into  two  groups:  the  illiterate 
(or  semi-illiterate)  and  those  who  have  had  sufficient  instruction  to  enable  them 
to  follow  lectures  and  to  take  Braille  notes.  The  first  group  is  given  a  year's 
general  instruction  in  Braille,  typewriting  and  elementary  subjects  before  going 
on  with  the  formal  agricultural  course.  The  agricultural  course  is  essentially 
practical  but  includes  theoretical  work.  The  first  year  of  the  course  proper 
is  spent  in  a  practical  survey  of  the  basic  aspects  of  agriculture  -  hoeing, 
weeding,  sowing,  planting,  transplanting,  cultivating  in  frames  as  well  as  making 
the  necessary  fences,  enclosures,  frames,  etc.  Training  is  also  given  in  dairying 
and  the  care  of  livestock. 

The  second  year  is  devoted  to  a  further  course  in  general  farming  and  the 
trainee  may  choose  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  branches  taught  -  horticulture, 
poultry-raising,  livestock  and  dairying,  tree-growing  etc.  The  livestock  include: 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  chickens,  geese,  turkeys  and  rabbits.  The  crops 
include:  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  turnips,  colza,  rape,  potatoes,  mangel- 
wurzel,  beets,  and  vegetables.  The  blind  are  not  only  trained  in  field  and  farm 
activities  but  are  also  taught  household  duties  and  take  turns  at.  helping  in 
the  kitchen. 

The  staff  of  the  Centre  consists  of:  a  director;  an  assistant  director; 
a  supervisor;  instructors  in  Braille,  elementary  education,  agriculture  and 
horticulture;  and  a  housekeeper. 

There  are  twenty-five  trainees  and  already  twelve  graduates  have  been  placed 
as  gardeners,  poultry  farmers,  and  general  farmworkers.  The  foregoing  notes 
were  made  in  1959* 


2.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Boris  Zimin  writing  an  article  entitled  "Employment  and  Vocational  Training 
of  the  Blind  in  the  USSR"  states: 

"Students  at  the  agricultural  vocational  training  schools  in  Viysk, 
Khvosovitchi  and  Astrakhan  learn  to  be  coopers  and  harness-makers,  and  after 
graduation  they  work  on  the  collective  farms  and  state  farms.  Blind  farmers 
are  taught  agricultural  handicrafts  also  at  these  enterprises."  7/ 


3 .  Greece 

Mr.  E.  Kefakis,  Chairman  of  the  Rural  Activities  Committee  of  the  VCWB 
writes : 


"The  Agricultural  School  for  the  Blind  in  Greece  was  established  in 
1950  by  the  American  Friends  of  the  Blind  in  Greece,  an  organization  formed 
by  American  citizens  of  Greek  descent,  in  the  U.S.A.,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  blind  people  in  this  country  to  help  themselves . 


7/  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  No.  10,  December  1962 . 
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"During  the  first  three  or  four  years ,  experimental  work  in  the  rural 
training  of  the  blind  was  carried  on.  Owing  to  local  conditions,  it  was 
found  that  activities  connected  with  husbandry  and  general  care  for  animals, 
rather  than  soil  cultivation,  was  more  suitable  for  the  Greek  blind. 

Extensive  land  cultivation  is  apparently  not  advisable  in  Greece  owing,  not 
only  to  the  difficulties  involved,  but  also  to  the  lack  of  extensive  level 
land.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  completely  level  land  is  required 
for  blind  cultivation. 

"About  seventy  blind  men  have  been  trained  mainly  .in  poultry-raising, 
cow-keeping,  pig-  and  rabbit-raising  and  occasionally  in  bee-keeping. 
Supplementary  courses  such  as  agricultural  economy,  arithmetic,  book-keeping 
and  co-operative  systems  are  also  an  integral  part  of  the  training.  On 
completing  training,  the  students  are  given  gratis  by  the  school,  500  chickens 
to  begin  their  work  in  their  villages,  provided  they  have  the  proper 
installations . 

"Only  10  per  cent  of  the  ex-students  are  working  as  established  poultry 
raisers  and  of  these  one  is  partially  sighted.  Approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  ex-trainees  have  gone  back  to  their  families,  occupying  themselves 
with  home  poultry-raising  and  animal  care,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
care  of  the  family  property.  Ten  per  cent  are  complete  failures,  but  of  the 
25  per  cent  who  went  back  to  their  families,  no  definite  information  about 
their  progress  has  been  received. 

"No  special  training  devices  are  used  but  methods  of  physical  orientation 
and  travelling,  safe  approach  to  animals,  and  use  of  touch,  smell  and  hearing 
for  checking  the  condition  of  live-stock  and  feed  are  taught. 

"Except  for  free  training,  board  and  room  provided  by  the  school, 
the  trainees,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  blind,  receive  no  pension  either 
from  the  government  or  private  sources  . 

"Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  course  for  blind  girls  in  sewing  and 
home  economics  was  started. 

"In  Greece  there  are  many  possibilities  and  opportunities  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  great  number  of  rural  blind  in  the  area  of  rural 
occupations,  but  Greece,  like  so  many  other  countries,  has  learned  that 
training  alone,  no  matter  how  successful,  cannot  achieve  this.  The  Centre 
has  already  obtained  excellent  results  in  training  blind  people  in  various 
rural  activities,  but  without  a  comprehensive  after-care  programme,  aiming 
at  assisting  the  blind  to  resettle  themselves  and  start  their  work  in  their 
natural  surroundings,  this  great  problem  cannot  be  solved  satisfactorily."  8/ 


C.  Asia 
1.  India 

The  problem  of  the  blind  in  India,  estimated  to  number  some  2  million,  is 
an  enormous  one.  Mission  schools  began  to  serve  them  as  far  back  as  1887 


8/  Letter  from  Mr.  Kefakis  to  the  authors. 
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and  lo90.  By  19^-3  thirty-one  schools  and  workshops  had  teen  established  under 
various  auspices  -  Government,  voluntary  effort  and  missionary  societies.  These 
accommodated  a  total  number  of  1,212  children  and  adults,  a  minute  percentage 
of  the  then  blind  population  of  India.  In  1961,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  of  India  (NABl)  listed  seventy-six  schools  and  societies  throughout 
the  country  serving  the  blind.  Of  the  thirty-one  schools  and  societies  listed 
in  I9G3,  three  were  in  Pakistan.  Thus  the  net  increase  in  Indian  schools  and 
societies  since  19^-3  numbers  forty-eight.  In  1956,  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  mission  school  in  Ranchi,  Bihar,  contemplated  rural 
training  for  the  blind  hill  men  but  to  what  extent  this  was  carried  out  is  not 
known . 


(a)  The  Tata  Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  Centre  for  the  Blind 


In  i960,  however,  the  NABI,  with  the  help  of  the  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  Trust  and 
the  Tata  Agricultural  School  for  the  Blind,  embarked  upon  a  major  rural  training 
scheme  about  ninety  miles  north  of  Bombay,  near  the  western  coast.  By  the  end 
of  1962,  it  had  already  trained  fourteen  young  men  and  had  another  thirty-two 
trainees.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Centre  is  a  part  of  the  NABI  but  in  practice 
is  independent  and  controls  its  own  funds  and  training  programme. 

The  idea  of  starting  this  first  rural  centre  developed  after  the  First 
General  Assembly  of  the  WCWB  held  at  Paris  in  A.ugust  195^-*  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  World  Council  emphasized  that  the  object  of  such  centres  was  to 
give  adaptive  training  to  blind  men  and  women  in  simple,  practical  agricultural 
pursuits  in  rural  surroundings. 

The  Far  East  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  in 
October  1955  endorsed  the  above  approach  in  the  following  resolution: 

"The  Conference,  recognizing  that  the  majority  of  the  blind  in  this 
region  come  from  agricultural  communities,  recommends  that  increased 
attention  be  paid  by  governmental  and  other  agencies  to  the  location 
of  suitable  avenues  of  employment  of  the  blind  who  reside  in  rural  areas 
and  introduction  of  educational  and  vocational  training  services  geared 
towards  the  resettlement  of  the  blind  in  such  areas.  Special  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  pilot  scheme  now  being  conducted  in  Uganda." 

Encouraged  by  the  support  received  from  experts  in  the  field,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  NABI  approved  and  adopted  the  plan  made  by  Captain  H.J.M.  Desai 
of  the  Tata  Agricultural  School  for  the  Blind.  A  240-acre  estate  was  acquired 
at  Phansa  with  a  generous  donation  of  Rs .  200,000  (£15,000)  from  the 
Sir  Dorabji  Tata  Trust. 

(b )  Conditions  of  the  rural  blind 


Nearly  nine  tenths  of  India’s  blind  live  in  rural  villages.  Many  leave  their 
homes  to  beg  in  the  cities.  A  few  are  admitted  to  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  taught  gainful  occupations,  but  even  these  men  remain  most  of  their  lives 
in  the  institutions  or  return  to  their  villages  with  an  acquired  knowledge  of 
little  value  in  their  rural  surroundings.  A  very  small  number  find  jobs  in  open 
industry  and  in  the  other  professions. 
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As  India  is  a  predominantly  agricultural  country ,  welfare  services  for  the 
blind  might  well  be  directed  primarily  towards  rehabilitating  the  blind  for 
village  existence  and  training  them  to  be  of  assistance  in  their  own  farms  rather 
than  letting  them  live  uprooted  lives  in  alien  cities-  The  jobs  open  to  the 
trained  rural  blind  are:  general  farmer  or  farm  hand;  poultryman  or  poultry  hand; 
dairyman  or  dairy  hand;  nurseryman  or  nursery  hand;  gardener  or  garden  hand  or 
mali  (garden  attendant);  rural  handicraft  worker;  village  shopkeeper  or  trader  and 
village  salesman  or  vegetable  vendor. 

Indian  agricultural  and  rural  life  has  its  own  unique  and  peculiar  economy, 
its  particular  problems  and  demands.  The  set-up  of  the  village  and  the  family 
units  is  such  that  there  are  more  people  than  land  available  for  cultivation; 
as  a  result.,  land  is  fragmented  into  small  uneconomic  units .  Moreover ,  in  most 
cases,  the  irrigation  facilities  are  either  totally  lacking  or  meagre.  Thus,, 
the  work  pattern  is  mostly  determined  by  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  area. 

Hence.,  in  most  cases,  agriculture  is  a  seasonal  occupation  providing  ample  leisure 
time  for  the  farmers .  This  leisure  time  can  well  be  utilized  to  augment  the  income 
of  the  blind  and  their  families  by  encouraging  them  to  undertaken  other  subsidiary 
rural  occupations.  In  many  cases,  these  would  be  more  remunerative  than 
agricultural  work  alone.  For  example,  a  blind  man  could  take  up  either  poultry¬ 
raising,  milk-cattle-keeping,  sheep-and-goat-rearing,  sericulture,  bee-keeping  or 
any  of  the  numerous  practicable  trades  and  crafts.  The  nature  of  the  principal 
and  subsidiary  vocations  would  mostly  depend  on  the  individual's  aptitudes  and 
the  existing  opportunities  in  the  area. 

(c)  The  aim  of  the  plan 


The  plan  envisaged  the  annual  training  of  fifty  blind  adults  from  all  parts 
of  India.  Its  aims  were  to  train  them  in  agriculture,  its  allied  pursuits  and 
in  rural  trades  and  crafts,  and  to  settle  them  in  their  own  rural  surroundings . 

This  training  would  develop  the  potential  abilities  of  the  blind  as  also  their 
total  personality.  It  would  train  them  in  improving  their  memory  and  their 
physical  dexter ity.  It  would  inculcate  in  them  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
self -respect  and  develop  their  self-confidence.  It  would  prepare  them  to  take 
up  with  success  any  rural  occupation  suitable  to  their  taste. 

The  plan  had  these  further  aims:  to  investigate  by  region  the  methods  of 
crop  and  craft  production  and  to  select  those  appropriate  for  the  blind  in  each 
particular  area;  to  modify  techniques  at  present  utilized  in  the  best  and  in 
Africa  and  adapt  these  to  Indian  conditions;  and  to  study  the  handicaps  of  the 
blind  in  terms  of  an  environment  relatively  isolated  from  modern  amenities. 

The  estate  at  Phansa  in  Gujarat  State  is  by  the  sea  and  comprises  an  area 
of  some  2b0  acres,  sixty-five  of  which  are  highly  productive  and  have  nearly 
a  thousand  coconut  trees,  some  4 00  mango  trees  and  a  number  of  custard  apple  trees. 
These  are  irrigated  by  wells  and  a  large  tank  ("tank'1  in  India  means  a  dam  across 
a  suitable  depression  in  the  ground).  There  are  .also  paddy  and  pulse  fields  and 
a  rice  and  a  flour  mill  on  the  site.  All  cattle  acquired  with  the  estate  were 
placed  under  the  scheme  to  train  the  blind  in  animal  husbandry. 

The  remaining  l8o  acres  are  not  cultivated.  It  is  planned  to  develop  about 
120  acres  of  this  land  over  a  period  of  three  years  under  a  subsidiary  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Uelfare. 
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(&)  Animal  husbandry 


With  the  help  of  the  OVR  grants  a  cattle-breeding  unit  has  been  set  up. 
Thirteen  excellent  buffaloes  and  a  stud -bull  have  been  purchased  from  the  Punjab. 
These  are  excellent  animals  which  give  plenty  of  milk.  The  trainees  are  taught 
to  wash  and  feed  them,,  milk  them,  lead  them  to  the  fields  and  clean  the  shed  and 
utensils.  They  are  also  taught  to  raise  fodder  crops,  grasses  etc.  and  to  store 
concentrates  and  cattle  feeds  .  The  trainees  use  cattle  sheds  built  in  the 
traditional  style.  It  is  also  hoped  that  some  trainees  will  be  supplied  with 
young  calves,  free  of  cost  and  reared  at  the  Centre  in  order  to  help  the 
returning  trainees  to  resettle  in  their  own  farms . 


(e)  Poultry-raising 

Once  more,  with  the  help  of  the  OVR  grant,  an  excellent  poultry -breeding  unit 
has  been  set  up.  The  trainees  themselves  prepare  bird  houses  of  various 
dimensions  according  to  the  number  of  birds  to  be  housed.  The  bird  houses  can 
be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  within  the  poultry  run.  The  trainees  learn 
how  to  make  trap  nesting  boxes,  brooders,  feeding  pans  and  watering  devices;  to 
clean  poultry  pans  and  houses;  and  to  feed,  water  and  look  after  the  poultry  birds. 
They  collect  the  eggs  from  the  special  compartments  in  which  the  birds  lay  them. 

The  poultry  unit  now  boasts  of  800  excellent  white  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  The  Centre  intends  to  give  a  few  birds  to  the  trainees  on  the  successful 
completion  of  their  training. 

(f)  Personnel 


The  members  of  the  Centre’s  personnel  and  their  duties  are  the  following: 

(a)  principal  investigator:  the  principal  officer,  who  is  an  agricultural 
expert,  guides  and  supervises  the  entire  programme.  He  also  acts  as  the 
chief  agricultural  instructor  and  supervisor  of  training. 

(b )  Resettlement  officer:  an  agricultural  graduate  was  appointed  in  1962 
to  this  post  as  recruitment  and  resettlement  officer.  He  personally  takes 
the  successful  trainees  to  their  farms  to  resettle  them.  He  meets  the 
local  officials  and  workers  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
blind  person  as  a  useful  and  productive  member  of  the  village  community. 

He  also  investigates,  in  general,  the  possibilities  and  ways  of 
rehabilitating  the  blind.  Furthermore,  he  observes,  studies  and  collects 
information  on  the  methods  of  crop  raising  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

(c)  Agricultural  assistant:  his  duties  are  to  instruct  the  blind  in  the 
techniques  of  crop  raising,  animal  husbandry  and  other  agricultural 
operations . 

(d)  Craft  instructor:  his  work  is  to  teach  the  blind  in  village  crafts 
and  to  study  those  currently  practised  in  other  areas . 
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It  is  believed  that  this  combination  of  personnel  will  make  the  operations  of 
the  programme  effective,  and  permit  the  training  and  settlement  of  thirty  blind 
adults  in  twelve  months.  With  such  a  staff,  each  man  can  be  trained  individually 
according  to  his  regional  requirements,  tastes  and  aptitudes. 


(g)  General  plan  of  training 


The  training  at  the  Centre  is  principally  based  on  the  syllabus  of  the 
Diploma  Course  at  a  regular  agricultural  school  for  the  sighted  in  India.  Training 
is  also  given  in  hygiene,  elementary  homecrafts,  and  indoor  and  outdoor  travel  by 
cane;  the  latter  is  designed  to  improve  mobility.  The  trainee  also  acquires 
knowledge  about  his  country,  people,  surroundings,  customs,  civic  law,  land  tenure 
and  land  reform.  He  is  given  information  regarding  the  functions  of  government 
and  welfare  agencies  and  how  he  could  benefit  from  these.  Upon  enrolment,  a  new 
kit  is  issued  to  the  trainee  consisting  of  clothing,  utensils,  bedding,  a  cot  and 
a  tin  trunk.  The  entrant  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  senior  trainee,  who  makes 
him  feel  at  home  in  his  new  surroundings. 

( h )  Initial  rehabilitation 


The  first  few  months  are  spent  in  making  the  blind  person  accept  his 
affliction  and  teaching  him  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  other  senses.  He  learns  to 
light  a  stove  lamp  and  patromax.  He  is  taught  elementary  cooking  such  as  making 
tea,  coffee,  and  chappati  (Indian  bread) .  The  trainee  also  learns  to  mend  his 
clothes,  repair  his  room  floors,  and  keep  his  quarters  and  belongings  clean  and 
tidy.  The  elements  of  personal  hygiene  are  explained  to  him. 

This  initial  period  consists  of  a  reorientation  of  outlook  with  the  help  of 
efficient  blind  trainees  who  have  been  prepared  for  this  task.  A  series  of  short 
lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  to  advanced  trainees  completing  the  course 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  new  entrants.  These  trainees  learn  how  to  help  their  new 
companions  and  thereby  increase  their  own  ability  to  communicate  with  and  influence 
others . 

The  new  trainee  is  encouraged  to  communicate  his  ideas  clearly  and  forcefully; 
he  learns  to  travel  with  or  without  guide  wires,  using  a  white  cane.  He  is 
introduced  to  music,  various  games,  recreation  and  physical  training.  He  is 
inculcated  with  a  spirit  of  discipline  and  work,  and  is  taught  how  to  handle  money 
and  how  to  shop.  He  is  also  given  exercises  in  memory  training. 

By  way  of  comparison,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  Uganda  the  blind  are  not  given 
the  elaborate  preliminary  training  outlined  above.  This  could  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  prior  to  their  education  at  the  Salarna  Centre,  the  blind  had  already  been 
active  in  their  rural  holdings.  Therefore,  the  stress  in  Uganda  is  on  giving 
greater  responsibility  to  the  blind  trainee  and  consequently,  discouraging  sighted 
help.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  blind,  in  general,  have  not  developed,  nor 
have  their  families  helped  them  to  develop  their  natural  independence  and 
usefulness.  For  this  reason,  the  comprehensive  training  syllabus  at  Phansa  was 
carefully  planned.  This  illustrates  the  principle  that  training  courses  in  one 
country  may  not  fulfil  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  another,  and  Uiat  hard  and  fast 
rules  cannot  be  laid  down. 


During  the  first  fortnight,  the  entrant  at  Phansa  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
location  and  layout  of  the  area  and  the  Centre's  daily  schedule.  His  senior 
trainee  accompanies  him  wherever  he  goes  to  work.  Then  he  is  gradually  introduced 
to  his  routine.  He  is  encouraged  to  handle,  feel,  identify,  dismantle  and 
reassemble  various  tools  and  implements;  gradually,  he  is  instructed  in  their  use. 
Similarly,  he  handles  numerous  plants  and  seeds,  identifies  them  by  touch  and 
smell,  and  learns  their  names.  As  the  entrants  find  the  sudden  introduction  to 
outdoor  work  difficult,  they  are  mostly  taught  the  simple  but  important  crafts  such 
as  rope-making,  basket-making,  broom-making,  -  essential  arts  in  any  rural  setting. 
The  trainees  also  dig  and  construct  their  own  trench  latrines  and  urinals. 

The  trainee  is  given  general  information  on  blindness  and  its  many  aspects: 
the  problem  of  the  blind  in  India  and  their  status;  causes  of  blindness  and  the 
methods  of  prevention;  the  education  of  blind  persons;  aids  and  appliances  used  by 
the  blind  in  overcoming  their  handicaps.  Lectures  are  given  on  Louis  Braille, 

Helen  Keller,  and  the  works  of  famous  blind  poets,  scholars,  and  musicians.  The 
aims  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Overseas  Blind  and  the  Royal  Commonwealth 
Society  for  the  Blind  are  described,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  work  being  done  for 
the  blind  in  Western  countries.  The  application  and  limitations  of  Western  methods 
in  India  are  also  touched  on.  The  attitudes  of  the  sighted  towards  the  blind  and 
various  factors  such  as  belief,  superstition  and  ignorance  which  influence  the 
behaviour  of  the  sighted  are  explained.  The  correct  attitude  the  blind  should  take 
towards  their  affliction  and  the  ways  in  which  they  can  overcome  self-pity, 
melancholy  and  ignorance  are  stressed. 

During  this  phase,  general  training  is  given.  As  most  of  the  trainees  are 
fairly  inexperienced  and  do  not  know  Braille,  nor  is  Braille  taught  at  the  Centre, 
they  are  encouraged  to  improve  their  memory;  their  new  knowledge  is  gradually 
imprinted  in  their  minds  by  frequent  repetition  of  lectures.  Four  lectures  a  week 
are  given,  followed  by  demonstrations.  Each  trainee  is  kept  under  observation  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  is  coached  individually.  The  agricultural  group  is  subdivided 
into  dairy  (animal  husbandry)  and  poultry  units.  The  trainees  are  given  repeated 
instructions  during  these  demonstrations.  In  the  dairy  unit,  the  trainees 
themselves  distribute  the  milk  in  the  Centre  after  milking  the  cows. 

( i )  The  main  training  course 


At  the  end  of  the  initial  period,  the  trainee  is  gently  introduced  to  the 
multifarious  agricultural  and  rural  activities.  Each  trainee's  requirements  are 
reassessed  on  the  basis  of  his  efficiency  in  each  job  and  the  opportunities  open 
to  him  in  his  locality. 

Now  the  intensive  phase  of  the  training  begins.  Each  trainee  is  allotted  a 
piece  of  land,  105  feet  by  5  feet,  with  a  two-foot  passage  between  the  plots  to 
facilitate  weeding,  top  dressing  and  watering.  The  trainees  measure  the  plots  by 
using  pegs,  string  and  measuring  sticks.  The  boundaries  are  demarcated  with  small 
raised  bunds.  Each  trainee  is  initiated  into  the  technique  of  laying  out  a  new 
plot.  The  help  of  a  sighted  or  partially  sighted  partner  is  essential  (this  is 
contrary  to  general  practice  in  Africa) .  As  he  becomes  more  skilled,  the  trainee 
is  given  approximately  half  an  acre  to  cultivate  on  his  own,  as  well  as  a  small 
unit  of  poultry  or  cows,  depending  on  his  chosen  vocation.  He  raises  four  types  of 
crops  in  the  rainy  season  and  eight  types  in  winter,  according  to  his  regional  and 
individual  needs. 
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The  trainees  turn  the  soil  with  ordinary  tools.  In  this  work,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  right  techniques:  proceeding  breadth-wise  from  one  corner  to  the 
other  and  then  continuing  the  opposite  way;  using  the  feet  as  feelers  for 
distinguishing  between  turned  and  unturned  soil;  placing  the  feet  apart  and  using 
the  tool  carefully  to  avoid  hurting  any  part  of  the  body;  and  turning  the  soil 
where  it  has  been  loosened  and  not  where  it  remains  hard. 

The  Phansa  experiment  demonstrates  once  more  that  there  are  no  special 
techniques  required  in  training  the  rural  blind.  What  is  required  is  common  sense 
in  making  minor  modifications  of  simple  techniques  used  by  the  sighted.  Some 
examples  of  training  methods  at  Phansa  will  demonstrate  this. 

The  tools  used  are  the  pickaxe,  the  kudali  (an  implement  of  the  light  grubber 
type)  and  the  foot  spade.  The  pickaxe  is  a  double-ended  tool  with  one  end  pointed 
and  the  other  sharpened  and  flat,  having  a  cutting  edge  at  right  angles  to  the 
handle.  The  handle  should  be  of  normal  length  and  not  short  (two-and-a-half  feet 
to  three  feet) .  The  turning  of  completely  virgin  soil,  on  a  plot  twenty-five  feet 
by  twenty-five  feet,  takes  six  hours;  on  already  developed  soil,  the  same  work, 
done  with  the  same  technique,  can  be  completed  in  one  hour  if  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  moist.  The  top  six-to-nine-inch  layer  is  turned.  The  pickaxe  is 
specially  useful  in  turning  hard  virgin  soil. 

The  kudali  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  pickaxe.  It  is  more  effective  on 
already  cultivated  soil  with  enough  moisture  content.  Top  soil  up  to  three  to 
four  inches  can  be  turned  with  this  tool.  It  can  be  used  in  a  sitting  as  well  as 
a  standing  position  with  legs  apart.  In  a  sitting  position,  the  smaller  handle  is 
required  and  only  the  top  soil  is  turned  slightly. 

The  foot  spade  is  known  as  pag-pavda  or  Irani  hoe.  It  can  be  used  in  any 
soil  with  optimum  moisture  content.  The  tool  is  thrust  into  the  soil  with  the 
pressure  of  one  foot  and  then  the  soil  is  turned  by  pressing  the  handle  down 
towards  the  ground. 

For  planting  seeds  and  seedlings  in  rows  the  following  equipment  is  required: 
suitable  strong  string  knotted  at  the  required  plant -to -plant  distance  (splinters 
of  wood  attached  to  the  piece  of  string  may  be  used  instead  of  knots),  pegs  of 
desired  height  to  keep  the  string  above  the  soil,  measuring  sticks  of  required 
lengths,  a  dibbler  and  a  trowel.  The  soil  is,  of  course,  prepared  in  advance 
according  to  the  crop  requirement.  The  seedling  or  seeds  are  held  between  the 
thumb  and  the  index  and  middle  finger  and  placed  correctly  at  the  spots  indicated 
by  the  knots  or  splinters.  Only  the  fingers  are  used  in  planting  paddy  in  the 
mulch. 

The  distance  between  the  first  row  and  the  plot  boundary  is  half  of  the 
desired  row-to-row  distance.  The  two  pegs  are  placed  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  corner  on  the  parallel  boundary  lines.  After  one  row  is  planted,  another  row 
is  marked  by  moving  the  pegs  equidistant  to  the  left  or  right,  as  the  case  may  be. 
By  using  pegs  and  string,  the  blind  can  plant  as  efficiently  as  the  sighted,  and 
can  work  equally  well  with  the  sighted  members  of  the  team. 
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In  grafting  and  layering,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  all  other  activities,  to  have 
the  tools  and  materials  ready  and  prepared  -  grafting  knife,  pieces  of  gunny,  string 
moist  soil,  water  etc.  The  soil  should  not  contain  too  much  clay  or  he  sticky 
hut  should  have  a  good  porous  humus  content  to  encourage  the  development  of  roots. 
The  trainee  soon  learns  to  select  hy  touch  the  correct  type  of  twig  for  layering. 

Two  circular  cuts  are  made  in  the  twig,  a  finger’s  length  apart.  These  are  joined 
hy  a  longitudinal  cut  after  which  the  hark  is  gently  removed.  Care  must  he  taken 
not  to  damage  the  camhium  layer  hy  cutting  too  deeply  or  hy  handling  it  roughly. 

A  lump  of  moist  soil  is  taken  and  pressed  tightly  on  the  stripped  portion.  A 
piece  of  gunny  is  wrapped  around  it  to  keep  the  soil  in  place  and  is  tied  tightly 
with  strings.  If  the  layering  is  done  in  the  rainy  season,  frequent  watering  is 
not  necessary,  luring  the  dry  season,  however,  watering  must  he  done  daily.  For 
this  purpose  a  water  pot,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  from  which  a  piece  of 
string  comes  out,  is  used.  The  pot  is  placed  above  the  twig  being  layered  and  the 

end  of  the  string  which  acts  as  a  wick  is  tied  to  the  layer.  The  pot  has  to  he 

filled  with  water  several  times  a  day.  Roots  come  out  from  the  cut  part.  The 

trainees  feel  the  gunny  cover  for  new  roots;  when  these  emerge,  they  can  he 

easily  detected  hy  touch. 

After  selecting  a  suitable  place  for  transplanting,  the  layer  graft  is  cut 
from  the  parent  plant  and  placed  in  the  prepared  spot.  The  trainees  are  able  to 
grow  a  number  of  guava,  lemon,  and  chiku  (brown  tropical  fruit)  plants  hy  this 
means.  The  blind  find  it  easier  to  master  layering  and  grafting  than  any  other 
propagation  method. 

( j )  Cleaning  of  cattle  shed 

All  the  animals  are  let  out  of  the  cattle  shed  before  cleaning  begins.  The 
broom  for  cleaning  the  floor  and  iron  ghamelas  or  baskets  for  removing  dung  are 
made  ready.  The  trainee  starts  sweeping  from  one  corner  and  collects  the  dung  in 
small  heaps  in  the  middle  or  at  the  sides  of  the  shed.  He  then  removes  the  dung 
in  ghamelas  and  puts  it  into  the  manure  pits,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  cow  shed 
and  connected  to  it  hy  a  guide  string.  To  conserve  urine,  litter  is  spread 
underneath  the  animals  at  night-time;  this  soaks  up  the  urine  and  forms  good 
material  for  manure. 

(k)  Making  poultry  houses  and  trap  nests  for  layers 


Suitable  planks  are  sawed  to  proper  lengths  with  the  aid  of  wood  blocks  to 
ensure  straight  cuts.  The  trapdoor  consists  of  a  tin  plate  cut  to  size  and 
suspended  from  one  end  with  the  other  end  raised  by  a  piece  of  string,  which  is 
hooked  to  a  nail.  The  fowl  enters  the  trap  nest  by  giving  the  door  a  slight  push 
which  raises  the  door  and  detaches  the  string  from  the  hook;  when  the  hen  turns 
or  sits  down  the  door  shuts.  If  the  fowls  are  numbered,  the  trainee  can  keep  a 
record  of  eggs  laid  by  the  fowl  and  thereby  know  whether  it  is  to  be  culled  or  not. 

The  first  two  years  at  Phansa  have  shown  a  degree  of  success  similar  to  that 
in  Africa  in  the  training  of  the  rural  blind  as  smallholders  and  as  handicraft 
village  workers.  Success  and  failure  in  both  places  differ  in  degree,  and  can  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  difference  of  approach  of  the  training  personnel  and  the 
background  of  the  trainees. 


(l)  Summary  of  experience  gained 


At  Phansa,  the  trainees  can  identify  and  handle  some  tools  well  hut  they  cannot 
use  implements  like  the  Japanese  inter-cultivator  nor  manage  ploughs  or  bullocks. 

The  trainees  can  sew  a  sack  with  a  needle  and  also  use  the  weighing  scale  and 
measuring  pails.  They  can  do  minor  repairs  to  tools;  they  can  fix  the  handle  of  a 
pickaxe  or  a  kudali  but  cannot  go  to  a  tree'  and  cut  the  required  piece  or  branch 
which  will  be  used  to  replace  a  tool  handle.  The  trainees  are  able  to  do  all  kinds 
of  work  on  the  soil  except  ploughing.  They  can  individually  take  care  of  smaller 
plots  but  require  help  for  the  larger  ones.  The  trainees  prepare  plots  which  are 
just  as  good  as  those  prepared  by  the  sighted.  They  can  turn  the  soil  with  hand 
tools,  break  the  clods,  pulverize  the  soil,  make  ridges  and  furrows,  irrigation 
channels,  drainage  channels,  bunds,  pits  and  trenches  of  various  dimensions,  raised 
beds  etc. 

They  can  identify  the  different  kinds  of  manure  like  farmyard  manure,  compost, 
leaf  mould,  fish  manure  and  sheep  and  goat  manure.  They  can  name  fertilizers  such 
as  ammonium  sulphate  and  superphosphate  and  mix  them  in  different  proportions.  They 
can  also  identify  seeds,  cereals  etc.,  but  not  all  of  them  can  do  this  job  easily. 
However,  they  are  able  to  distinguish  the  crop  plant  in  a  field  from  a  weed  and  also 
the  common  plants  which  they  grow  on  their  plots.  The  trainees  raise  green  manure 
crops  and  bury  them  under  the  soil.  However,  it  is  difficult  and  laborious  for  the 
blind  to'  bury  the  green  matter.  Sighted  help  is  employed  if  the  area  to  be  covered 
is  large. 

The  trainees  water  their  plots  with  cans  or  with  a  pipe  from  a  tank.  The 
flooding  method  is  practised  in  fields  near  the  wells.  The  trainees  can  assess 
the  extent  to  which  the  irrigation  water  penetrates  by  inserting  measuring  sticks 
in  the  soil. 

They  can  weed  their  plots  and  loosen  the  soil.  They  also  dig  crops  such  as 
potatoes.  They  learn  to  provide  support  for  creepers  and  climbers  such  as  bottle 
gourd,  ridge  gourd,  bitter  gourd  etc. 

The  totally  blind  have  had  no  success  in  detecting  plant  diseases  and  pests. 

The  trainees,  however,  know  how  to  use  insecticides  and  can  spray  and  dust  the 

plants.  For  instance,  they  are  able  to  apply  a  mixture  of  gamaxine  powder  and  wood 

ash  to  leafy  crops  and  young  seedlings.  Spraying  or  dusting  in  the  fields  by  the 

blind,  however,  is  a  difficult  operation. 

Trainees  can  make  out  the  mature  crops  and  harvest  them.  They  harvest  their 
vegetables  and  sell  them  in  the  market  at  the  nearby  village  of  Phansa,  having 
been  trained  in  the  proper  technique  of  carrying  a  load  to  market.  The  trainees 
practise  packing  fruits  such  as  mangoes,  water  melons  and  custard  apples  in  baskets. 
They  also  cut  grass,  tie  it  into  bundles  and  stack  it,  but  need  the  help  of  the 
sighted  in  transporting  it.  They  assist  thus  in  loading,  counting  and  unloading  the 
bundles.  They  also  harvest  paddy  and  tie  it  unto  bundles  which  are  stacked 
vertically  in  the  fields.  It  is  then  transported  to  the  threshing  floor  where  it 
is  beaten  on  either  cross  bamboo  splits  or  on  a  wooden  board. 

The  trainees  handle  poultry  birds,  can  differentiate  between  a  white  Leghorn 
and  a  Rhode  Island  Red  and  recognize  certain  poultry  diseases,  though  they  sometimes 
make  mistakes  when  doing  the  latter.  They  clean  the  run  and  drinkers  and  mix  feed 
in  different  proportions.  They  disinfect  the  run  and  night  house  with  gamaxine  and 
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treat  the  fowls  for  lice.  They  prepare  simple  night  houses ,  trap  nests  and  "brooders 
for  chicks.  They  make  netting  run  enclosures  and  simple  water  drinkers  and  feeders 
out  of  split  bamboo.  They  collect  eggs  and  sell  them.  They  find  it  difficult, 
however,  to  cull  unproductive  birds. 

In  milch  animal  management,  the  trainees  handle  milch  buffaloes  more  easily 
than  cows,  the  buffaloes  being  more  docile.  The  trainees  clean  the  barn,  remove 
the  dung  and  litter,  clean  the  troughs  and  wash  the  animals.  Although  they  milk 
the  'animals,  they  cannot  observe  any  particles  of  dust  or  grass  falling  into  the 
milk.  Thus  the  keeping  quality  of  the  fluid  is  low.  Covered  milk  pails  for  milking 
are  now  being  tried.  Straining  th'e  milk  with  wire  mesh  and  keeping  it  covered 
with  cloth  should  reduce  pollution.  The  trainee  cannot  identify  all  animal  breeds. 
On  the  basis  of  horn  formation,  they  can  identify  some  animals  of  the  murra  breed 
(an  indigenous  breed)  but  horned  animals  such  as  cows  are  found  to  be  dangerous  to 
touch.  The  blind  can  handle  only  docile  animals.  They  cannot  control  stud-bulls. 
Trainees  cannot  recognize'  diseases  in  animals,  though  they  can  make  out  if  they 
are  unwell  and  not  eating.  They  cannot  lead  the  animals  to  graze  but  can  take  them 
to  water. 

The  trainees  prepare  simple  cattle  shed  flooring  out  of  ordinary  materials, 
but  this  method  is  not  ideal.  Different  materials  and  techniques'  are  now  being 
tried.  The  blind  construct  mud  and  bamboo  walls,  and  make  bricks.  To  do  the 
latter,  they  mix  the  soil  and  put  the  bricks  in  moulds,  but  the  help  of  the  sighted 
is  essential  in  preparing  the  kiln  for  heating  the  bricks. 

The  trainees  create  bamboo  baskets  of  different  sizes  and  types,  but  their 
pace  is  too  slow  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  decent  living,'  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  by  constant  practice,  their  efficiency  may  increase.  Trainees  make  ropes  of 
different  sizes  from  coir  and  fibre  and  weave  palm  leaves. 

Thus  Ph'ansa  has  done  thorough  and  painstaking  work  during  its  first  three  years 
of  existence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  continue  to  progress  and  bring  a 
significant  advance  to  the  training  of  the  rural  blind  of  India,  so  that  similar 
centres  in  Asia  may  be  inspired  by  its  example. 

2.  Ceylon 

In  1952;  when  a  blind  United  Nations  expert  made  the  following  recommendations, 
Ceylon  had  a  rather  effective  system  of  educating  and  establishing  in  urban 
occupations  a  considerable  number  of  its  blind  who  had  lost  their  sight  as  children. 

f,When  I  left  Colombo  behind  and  found  myself  in  the  atmosphere  of  country 
town  and  village,  I  could  not  escape  the  impression  that  the  present  methods 
of  training  are  rather  inclined  to  lead  the  blind  too  much  away  from  their 
families  and  villages  and  to  engender  ambitions  for  jobs  in  the  capital  city. 
The  19^-6  census  shows  that  the  Ceylonese  are  predominantly  a  rural  people, 
rural  dwellers  being  8^.5 °jo  of  the  total  population.  True,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Colombo  school  has  provided  training  in  weaving,  rattan,  coir 
and  some  other  trades  which  might  be  followed  as  home-workers1  occupations,  but 
this  training  has  been  associated  with  a  long  academic  education  stretching  in 
most  instances  until  the  pupil  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  with  the  result 
that  his  standard  of  education  and  hi s'  simple  handicraft,  when  he  has  finally 
mastered  it,  are  somewhat  incompatible.  We  are  unwise  to  ignore  the 
existing  opportunities  which  appear  to  offer  themselves  in  many  villages  and 
country  towns. 


"Travelling  south  from  Colombo,  I  came  first  to  the  Basket-Making  Centre 
at  Kalutara  where  the  articles  being  woven  by  sighted  girls  from  indikola  and 
screw  pine,  were  particularly  attractive  and,  what  was  important,  depended,  not 
on  expensive  imported  cane,  but  on  cheap  fibres  gathered  from  neighbouring 
palms  and  rushes.  It  was  noteworthy  that  the  training  took  only  twelve  months 
and  that  the  trainees  began  to  earn  after  the  first  two  months.  This 
co-operative  society  has  built  up  a  substantial  export  trade  to  Australia, 

New  Zealand  and  Europe.  Then  came  the  toddy  district  where  the  toddy  pots  would 
be  an  admirable  product  for  the  blind  potter.  On  then  to  village  after  village 
where  the  fibre  of  the  coconut  appeared  to  be  keeping  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  busy.  A  smiling  village  family  showed  me  how  the  husks  were  soaked,  the 
outside  skin  peeled  off  and  the  fibre  beaten  loose  ready  for  drying  in  the 
sun  -  then  the  dexterous  rubbing'  of  the  fibre  between  the  palms  of  the  hands 
to  produce  direct  a  two-ply  yarn.  I  saw  these  yarns  turned  into  rope  of  various 
sizes  and  into  bags  for  coal,  plumbago  and  tea;  also  brooms  made  from  fibre. 

As  far  as  I  could  tell  from  my  brief  examinations,  these  tasks  are  admirably 
suited  as  home  occupations  for  blind  men  and  women. 

"The  coconut,  however,  still  had  outlets  to  offer.  A  young  woman 
demonstrated  the  making  of  cadjan  (the  weaving  together  of  the  leaves  along 
one  side  of  a  coconut  frond)  to  be  used  for  thatching  houses  and  building 
light  fences.  Finally,  there  was  the  splitting  of  the  coconut  before  drying  it 
in  the  sun  for  copra. 

"in  other  villages  sleeping  mats  were  being  woven  from  palmyrah,  "pun"  or 
coconut'  leaf.  Fishing  communities  were  spinning  hemp  into  yarn  for  the  making 
of  nets.  The  retting,  the  spinning  and  the  net-making  seemed  to  be  occupations 
which  should  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  totally  blind.  The  preparation  of 

arecanut  for  drying  in  the  sun,  the  making  of  small  containers  for  juggery 

from  palmyrah  leaf  and  other  fibres  were  further  additions  to  possible  outlets. 

"it  was  suggested  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  occupations  offered  in 
themselves  a  full  living.  This  may  be  so,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 

trades  being  taught  by  the  School  also  fall  short  in  this  respect  and  have  to 

be  aided  by  subsidy  or  public  assistance  and  maintained  at  considerable 
managerial  cost.  The  function  of  blind  welfare  is  to  fit  people  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  life  of  their  communities,  rather  than  to  create  artificial 
employment.  Sighted  villagers  are  carrying  on  all  the  trades  mentioned  as 
part  of  their  daily  work,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  blind  should 
not  do  them  also,  under  which  circumstances  they  should  fit  much  more  normally 
into  the  communities  to  which  they  belong  and  at  substantially  less  cost  than 
if  maintained  in  special  workships  or  on  somewhat  artifical  home-workers  1 
schemes. 

"There  may  be  difficulties  of  caste  and  custom  in  establishing  the  blind 
in  village  occupations,  but  nevertheless  I  urge  that  the  policy  of  fitting  them 
realistically  into  the  actual  life  of  Ceylon  as  it  is  today  be  pursued  with 
vigour. 

"if,  for  example,  a  blind  girl  comes  from  a  home  in  a  village  whose 
economy  revolves  around  the  coconut  palm,  might  it  not  be  best  to  give  her  a 
simple  Sinhalese  primary  education  and  teach  at  the  same  time  the  traditional 
occupations  of  her  contemporaries  preparing  fibre,  spinning  yarn,  weaving 


cadjan  and  so  on?  A  settlement  officer  from  the  Ceylon  school  should  visit 
the  girl’s  home  and  secure  the  family’s  interest  and  co-operation  in  her 
training  and  prepare  them  for  receiving  her  back  at  home  as  a  working 
daughter,  giving  her  a  fair  share  of  labour  and  reward.  She  should,  of 
course,  go  home  for  all  holidays  and  every  step  taken  not  to  alienate  her 
from  her  family  and  background."  9/ 

3 •  Malaysia 

He  are  indebted  to  the  Malayan  Association  for  the  Blind  and  to 
Mr.  Mohammed  Salleh  bin  Musa,  Superintendent  of  the  Taman  Harapan  Rural  Centre 
for  the  following  account,  made  in  i960,  of  the  Centre’s  practical  work: 

"Taman  Harapan  is  two  miles  from  Temerloh,  Pahang,  and  was  first 
established  in  1958  when  28  acres  from  virgin  jungle  were  fenced  off. 

The  construction  of  buildings  for  residential  staff  and  trainees  were 
completed  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  fenced  area  included  6  acres 
of  saw ah  (wet  Padi  land)  and  3  acres  of  old  rubber  which  are  useful  for 
training  the  blind  in  rubber  tapping  and  padi  cultivation.  Adjoining 
the  fenced  area  are  a  further  90  acres  of  state  land  under  reserve  for 
the  Malayan  Association  for  the  Blind.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
establish  a  blind  colony  but  now  it  is  considered  undesirable  as  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  'integration  of  the  blind  with  the  sighted'.  This 
area  will  be  placed  under  cultivation  for  rubber  or  other  crops  for 
training  and  demonstrations  of  trained  blind  at  work. 

"Staff.  A  superintendent,  one  field  instructor  and  one  handicraft 
instructor  (blind)  were  recruited  in  January  1959*  Later  that  year  a  rural 
officer  was  engaged  to  assist  the  superintendent  in  recruiting  potential 
trainees  in  the  State.  During  1959;  fifteen  trainees  joined  the  Centre. 

"Training  Programme.  The  period  of  training  is  for  approximately 
two  years  and  the  aim  is  'practical  agriculture',  but  some  useful  crafts 
of  immediate  and  direct  benefits  to  farming  projects  such  as  making  and 
repairing  of  simple  agricultural  tools,  making  of  baskets,  poultry  houses, 
etc.,  are  also  taught. 

"The  training  programme  is  based  broadly  as  follows:  orientation 
and  familiarization  of  surroundings  and  building  up  self-confidence; 
elementary  knowledge  of  local  agriculture;  practical  training  in  the  field; 
practical  application  on  communal  or  individual  plots;  home  management; 
return  to  own  land  and  rehabilitation  and  follow-up.  Instruction  is  also 
given  in  the  care  and  grafting  of  fruit  trees  . 

"Recruitment  of  Trainees.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  recruitment. 
This  was  due  to  the  negative  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  to 
this  type  of  institution,  especially  when  it  involved  moving  house.  This 
attitude,  it  is  hoped,  will  disappear  in  due  course.  The  policy  laid 
down  originally  was  that  the  rural  blind  with  sighted  wives  and  preferably 


9/  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  The  He If are  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  in  Ceylon 
(ST/TAA/j/Ceylon/R.2,  1952),  pp.  45-^7- 


owning  land  would  be  recruited.  Unfortunately,  such  blind  were  hard  to 
find,  most  of  the  available  blind  were  single,  but  those  who  were  married, 
had  blind  wives.  The  Centre  opened  with  a  cross  section  of  all  types  of 
blind  from  the  State  of  Pahang.  Their  ages  range  from  l8  to  35  years.  Of 
the  fifteen  trainees,  two  lived  close  to  urban  areas,  one  had  no  fixed  abode 
and  had  earned  his  living  by  begging  and  the  rest  came  from  remote  rural 
areas . 

"Training.  In  Malaysia,  where  starvation  is  practically  unknown  and  a 
day's  meal  to  the  poorest  in  the  rural  area  is  no  problem,  nearly  all  the 
blind  live  in  ease  and  idleness  depending  on  the  generosity  of  relatives  and 
neighbours.  The  first  task  when  they  come  to  the  Centre,  is  to  break  this 
attitude  of  easy  living  and  life  of  inactivity  and  instil  in  them  a  spirit 
of  hard  work,  self-reliance  and  independence.  Trainees  are  taught  to  do  their 
own  housekeeping,  cooking  and  washing.  No  facilities  are  provided  at  the 
Centre  other  than  those  which  can  be  found  in  their  kampong  houses.  The  object 
is  to  avoid  the  trainees  feeling  displeased  when  they  return  to  their  kampong 
on  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  day-to-day  programme  is  as  follows: 


7 

a.m. 

to 

10 

a.m. 

Field  work 

10 

a.m. 

to 

10.30 

a.m. 

Break 

10.30 

ci  •  in  • 

to 

11 

a.m. 

Assemble  at  the  workshop  for  talks  on 
general  agriculture  etc. 

11 

a.m. 

to 

0 

• 

1 - 1 

p.m. 

Break  for  cooking  and  mid-day  prayer  at 
their  quarters 

1.30 

p.m. 

to 

3 

p.m. 

Handicrafts  and  carpentry  at  the  workshop 

3 

p.m. 

to 

5 

p.m. 

Break 

5 

p.m. 

to 

6.30 

p.m. 

Vegetable  growing,  chopping  of  firewood 
for  the  house,  poultry  etc. 

6.30 

p.m. 

to 

8.30 

p.m. 

Assemble  at  the  Surau  for  evening  prayers, 
and  religious  lessons.  (The  gathering  at 
the  Surau  is  more  of  a  social  nature  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  rural  life. ) 

"Progress . 

The 

first 

three 

months  of  training  is  the  crucial  period  for 

the  trainees.  Those  who  cannot  make  the  grade  or  are  unwilling  to  continue 
are  sent  back  home. 

"Most  of  them  change  their  attitude  towards  life  and  gradually  gain 
self-reliance  and  independence  within  this  period,  but  some  trainees  are 
retrenched  for  disciplinary,  domestic  or  medical  reasons.  Positive  results 
in  training  start  to  show  themselves  after  this  initial  period  is  over. 

"Most  trainees  are  in  poor  health  (caused  by  under- nourishment )  when 
they  arrive;  with  regular  working  hours,  good  meals  and  medical  attention, 
their  health  shows  improvement  and  progress  with  their  work  is  most  encouraging. 
Some  trainees  show  keen  interest  in  augmenting  their  pocket  money  by  working 
during  their  leisure  hours,  by  the  digging  of  holes  in  the  fruit  plots,  the 
clearing  of  woods  in  the  "sawah"  and  assisting  in  the  clearing  of  the 
uncultivated  areas. 
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"Tapping  of  rubber  trees  is  yet  another  craft  that  should  be  more  fully 
explored  for  the  blind.  We  have  experimented  with  one  of  the  trainees  and 
the  result  is  most  encouraging;  therefore,  we  propose  to  intensify  our  efforts 
to  train  the  rural  blind  in  rubber  tapping  as  it  should  provide  gainful 
employment  for  them. 

"Two  outstanding  cases  might  be  mentioned.  The  first,  one  of  our  past 
trainees,  who  owned  land  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  Centre,  was  able  to 
earn  enough  pocket  money  during  his  training  to  pay  off  a  land  premium  of 
$90  to  the  Government  and  to  purchase  new  planting  materials.  He  was  granted 
permission  to  return  home  at  weekends  to  look  after  his  lands. 

"The  second,  the  case  of  a  newly-blind  trainee  who  returned  heme  after 
fourteen  months  at  the  Centre  -  prior  to  his  admission  he  was  despondent,  his 
movements  slow  and  uncertain  -  bur  after  six  months  he  gained  self-confidence 
and  independence.  On  his  return  to  his  "kampong"  he  raised  vegetables  and 
poultry.  His  success  in  the  venture  has  been  most  gratifying  and  he  has 
become  the  envy  of  his  neighbours  who  are  quite  amazed  at  his  ability  and 
achievements . 

"The  rural  officer  makes  regular  visits  to  past  trainees  to  ensure  that 
their  progress  is  maintained. 

"The  general  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  experience  as 
Superintendent  of  Taman  Harapan,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  rural  blind  who  live  in  idleness  are  capable  of  being  trained 
to  become  useful  members  of  the  community.  The  young  blind  between  the  ages 
of  18-25  years  assimilate  training  more  easily  than  the  older  generation, 

(2)  When  selecting  a  site  for  a  rural  training  scheme,  it  is  essential 
to  choose  a  piece  of  land  similar  to  the  type  of  workable  land,  available  to 
the  blind,  in  the  kampongs .  By  this  is  meant  land  which  does  not  need  really 
heavy  manual  work  to  till  it  and  has  a  good  sub-soil  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  blind  to  cope  with  clay,  which 
becomes  water  logged,  or  a  dry  soil  with  no  water  facilities  available. 

(3)  The  rural  blind  must  also  be  given  training  in  handicrafts  so  that 
they  can  augment  their  earnings  by  making  useful  articles  for  sale  in  the 
kampongs . 

(4)  Successful  rehabilitation  is  as  important  as  the  training.  This  is 
easy  when  the  blind  trainee  owns  land  of  his  own  but  more  difficult  if  he  has 
none.  A  new  scheme  with  financial  assistance  to  rehabilitate  him  in  a  new 
area  must  be  considered,  and  the  provision  of  facilities  must  be  taken  into 
account. "  10/ 


Letter  from  Mr.  Mohammed  Salleh  bin  Musa  to  the  authors. 
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4.  China  (Taiwan) 


At  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  for  the  Boind  just  outside  Taipeh  which  is 
run  by  the  Committee  for  the  Blind  of  Taiwan,  training  is  given  in  poultry- raising 
with  the  latest  battery  system.  The  Institute  is  the  headquarters  for  the 
Committee's  work,  Braille  printing,  library  service,  and  the  home  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  trainees  who  are  learning  poultry-keeping. 

The  course  lasts  about  six  months,  and  trainees  are  given  full  instruction 
in  the  battery  system.  This  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  poultry  establishments 
in  the  country,  equipped  with  3j000-egg  incubators  of  modern  Japanese  manufacture. 
These  have  instructions  on  their  panels  in  Japanese  Braille,  which  a  number  of 
the  trainees  know.  Trainees  are  taught  how  to  make  a  chicken  house  out  of  bamboo 
and  wood  for  twelve  to  twenty  chickens. 

A  number  of  the  qualified  trainees  are  set  up  as  independent  poultry  farmers, 
others  as  employees  at  poultry  farms.  The  Committee  gives  twelve  birds  to  each 
trainee  when  he  sets  out  on  his  own,  and  sometimes  helps  him  with  grants  of  feed. 
Ten  of  the  qualified  trainees  are  now  working  on  their  own  farms;  others  work 
in  the  Centre  itself,  and  some  for  independent  poultry  farmers.  All  fertile  eggs 
are  sold  to  the  United  States  Wavy  for  the  manufacture  of  vaccine.  The  Centre  is 
now  beginning  to  go  in  for  broilers  which  are  sold  mainly  to  the  personnel  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 


5.  Japan 

Japan  is  well  advanced  in  modern  blind  welfare,  mainly  in  the  education  and 
establishment  of  the  urban  blind.  Japanese  authorities  state  that  there  are  many 
rural  blind  who  are  engaged  in  various  forms  of  farming,  particularly  on  family 
land,  but  that  no  positive  rural  training  is  yet  given.  Japan,  however,  does 
give  excellent  service  to  the  blind  as  a  whole.  11 / 


The  training  of  the  rural  blind  has  been  started  on  a  limited  scale  in  the 
Philippines  and  Sabah,  Malaysia. 
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V.  PRINCIPLES  OF  RURAL  FARM  AND  TRADE  TRAINING 


It  ■will  Le  noted  that  a  broad  evolution  has  characterized  the  development  of 
rural  training  centres  for  the  blind.  It  began  with  the  primary  objective  of 
training  cultivators  but  as  the  years  have  passed,  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  there  is  great  need  for  instruction  in  ancillary  trades.  Throughout  many  of  the 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  agriculture  is  largely  a  seasonal 
occupation,  interrupted  by  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  dry  weather.  In  Africa, 
moreover,  the  tendency  is  for  much  of  the  agricultural  work  at  home  to  be  done  by 
women.  These  considerations  are  being  met  by  increasing  provisions  for  trade 
training. 

The  adult  rural  blind  may  be  divided  into  two  categories:  those  who  have  land 
to  return  to  and  wish  to  be  trained  as  cultivators  (including  the  landless  blind  who 
have  a  strong  desire  to  be  cultivators  and  for  whom  land  must  be  found);  and  those 
blind  adults,  landless  or  otherwise,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  trained  as  cultivators. 
This  latter  group  is  one  which  needs  training  that  is  both  imaginative  and  ingenious. 
If  imagination  is  not  used,  these  men  may  find  their  training  dull  and  uninteresting, 
and  may  stray  into  urban  areas,  where  they  cannot  find  any  appropriate  work; 
consequently,  they  may  become  a  public  nuisance  and  most  likely  will  end  up  begging. 

Although  a  high  percentage  of  the  population,  possibly  between  95  and  9^  per 
cent,  is  rural,  it  should  be  realized  that  in  most  of  these  countries  there  are 
already  in  existence  centres  of  rural  industry  such  as  the  cotton  ginnery,  the 
tobacco  factory  and  the  sugar  mill.  In  these  places,  there  are  certain  jobs  which 
can  be  done  by  the  blind  as  easily  as  by  the  sighted.  In  one  country,  for  example, 
a  tobacco  company  offered  a  constructive  project:  it  proposed  to  give  professional 
assistance  in  the  training  of  the  blind  in  tobacco  culture;  it  was  prepared  to  buy 
every  tobacco  leaf  grown  by  them  and  wanted  to  train  those  who  were  not  interested 
in  being  cultivators  for  certain  jobs  in  its  tobacco  factory. 

A.  Functions  of  the  centres 

A  rural  trade  training  centre,  like  most  trade  training  centres  for  the  blind, 
has  a  triple  function.  First,  it  must  provide  training  for  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  the  general  muscular  system  to  enable  the  blind  to  move  in  a  co-ordinated  way. 
This  will  again  be  stressed  in  the  chapter  on  primary  schools  (chapter  VTII )  but  the 
concept  is  of  such  deep  significance  that  it  needs  to  be  emphasized.  It  is  only 
when  this  kind  of  co-ordination  has  been  attained  that  the  blind  man  can  be  taught 
a  trade  or  be  considered  for  placement  in  rural  industry.  It  is  immaterial  in  what 
craft  he  is  trained  to  achieve  co-ordination;  his  co-ordinated  muscles  will  easily 
adapt  themselves  to  the  various  techniques  of  other  crafts  and  trades.  The  second 
function  is  to  teach  him  a  trade  or  trades.  Thirdly,  he  should  be  prepared  for 
placement  in  industry,  should  he  so  desire. 

If  one  is  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  early  rural  centres,  one  realizes 
that  a  rural  centre  should  be  established  primarily  to  train  cultivators  and  to 
offer  as  many  aspects  as  possible  of  trade  training.  Such  a  combination  is 
economical  in  administrative  staff.  Separate  centres  for  cultivators  and  trade 
training  require  almost  double  the  administrative  and  domestic  staff  of  one  combined 
centre.  The  duties  of  the  teaching  staff  for  the  general  educational  subjects  are, 
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therefore.,  not  duplicated.  Again,  no  trained  man  is  to  he  a  cultivator  or  a 
craftsman  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  craftsman  may  -wish  to  grow  his  own  subsistence  ; 
crops  in  the  patch  round  his  house  or  close  to  his  village  and  will  require  some 
training  in  cultivation,  while  the  cultivator  should  have  one  or  two  crafts  to 
occupy  his  spare  hours,  which  might  otherwise  he  wasted,  and  which  could  he  gainfully 
used  during  the  dry  season.  If  hoth  branches  of  rural  training  are  located  in  one 
centre  then  the  same  staff  can  deal  with  vocational  training  and  "leisure”  training. 
Such  combined  training  makes  for  greater  self-confidence  and  better  individual 
performance . 

As  wide  a  range  of  trade  as  is  proportionate  to  the  finances  available  should 
be  offered.  A  fairly  wide  selection  is  evident  in  the  reports  from  existing 
centres:  The  United  Republic  of  Tanzania  gives  training  in  carpentry,  mat-making, 
maize  milling  and  brick-making;  Uganda,  cement  block-making,  basketry  and  chair- 
caning;  Kenya,  curing  and  tanning  of  hides  and  leather  work;  Zambia,  netting 
(fishing  and  tennis  nets,  etc.  ),  furniture- making  from  bush  timber,  road  maintenance, 
broom- making,  mat-making,  rope-making,  charcoal-burning,  cutting  and  cording  of 
firewood.  House  building  in  traditional  wattle  and  daub  with  thatched  roofing  is 
also  taught  in  some  centres.  The  introduction  of  additional  trades  like  the  making 
of  concrete  and  dried  earth  building  blocks  and  the  cutting  of  thatch  grass  has  been 
proposed.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  there  are  relatively  few  activities 
of  rural  sighted  people  for  which  the  blind  man  cannot  be  trained. 

Ho  definite  suggestion  can  be  made  with  regard  to  the  number  of  trainees  to  be 
prepared  for  trade  or  agriculture.  Where  the  climate  is  unusually  dry  the  trend 
may  be  towards  trade  training;  where  the  rains  are  good  and  reliable,  the  preference  I 
is  for  agricultural  work.  A  main  factor  determining  the  number  to  be  trained  is 
the  financial  resources  available,  especially  for  staff  salaries.  At  the  present 
time,  most  rural  centres  are  prevented  from  expanding  for  lack  of  adequate  funds. 

A  satisfactory  centre  could  consist  of  sixty  trainees  on  the  trade  side  and 
sixty  on  the  agricultural  side,  both  divided  into  groups  of  fifteen,  each  under  a 
group  leader  who  would  be  a  blind  demonstrator.  These  eight  groups  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  each  other  competition  and  rivalry  at  work,  at  play  and  in 
social  activities.  The  activities  of  the  group  leader  will  consist  in  his  duties 
as  instructor,  as  the  playing  or  non- playing  sports  captain  of  his  group,  and  as 
the  organizer  of  his  group’s  participation  in  any  concert  held  at  the  centre.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  immediate  welfare  of  his  group;  he  sees  to  it  that  his  men 
are  ready  for  attendance  at  their  respective  church  services,  that  they  know  where 
their  individual  churches  are  situated  and  how  to  get  there.  He  is  responsible 
for  the "organization  of  his  group  and  the  tidiness  of  its  sleeping  quarters. 

In  each  country,  be  it  Asian  or  African,  this  system  of  administration  will 
necessarily  vary  with  the  particular  social  background  of  its  trainees,  that  is, 
according  to  the  customs  of  tribal  societies,  caste  groups  etc.  It  makes  for 
better  co-operation  if  the  leader  and  the  members  of  his  group  share,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  same  tribal  or  caste  beliefs  and  values. 

The  pattern  in  the  training  centre  in  Kambowa,  Zambia,  differs  from  what  has 
been  outlined  above.  There,  four  courses  are  offered:  a  junior  course  for  blind 
lads  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  consisting  of  academic  education, 
vocational  training,  handicrafts  and  gardening;  a  market  gardener’s  course  for 


those  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  twenty  where  intensive  training  is  given  in 
vegetable  and  fruit  gardening;  a  farmer's  course  for  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-four,  which  emphasizes  subsistence  agriculture  and  the  raising 
of  some  cash  crops;  and  a  rural  handicraft  course,  again  for  those  in  the  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  years  age  group.  Local  materials  are  used  in  these  courses  so  that 
the  blind  man  should  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  materials  when  he  returns  home. 

When  the  number  of  trainees  in  the  rural  training  division  exceeds  sixty, 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  chief  agricultural 
instructor  or,  if  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  trainees  are  in  trade  training, 
the  employment  of  a  deputy  chief  instructor  equipped  with  technical  training 
experience.  Consideration  might  be  given  to  the  promotion  of  one  of  the  blind 
demonstrators  to  this  post,  if  adequately  qualified. 

A  prime  factor  essential  for  the  success  of  the  training  centre  is  the 
confidence  the  head  places  in  his  trainees.  There  is  no  better  way  to  demonstrate 
his  faith  in  the  work  of  the  centre  than  by  promoting  to  staff  positions  qualified 
blind  trainees.  These,  of  course,  must  be  men  of  character  and  special  ability  in 
their  particular  fields.  Promotion  must  not  be  made  purely  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  the  thing  to  do  for  someone  who  is  blind;  other  things  being  equal,  the  truly 
qualified  blind  man  should  be  given  the  post  only  because  of  the  special  talents 
he  has  developed.  In  every  training  centre,  men  with  qualities  of  leadership  will 
be  discovered  who,  with  opportunities  open  before  them,  will  fully  cultivate  the 
skills  required  of  them.  This  aspect  of  staffing  training  centres  should  never  be 
neglected. 

Blind  people  have,  of  course,  far  greater  ability  than  sighted  people  would 
credit  them  for.  They  can  be  masters  of  their  particular  jobs  or  of  a  variety  of 
them  if  guided  properly.  A  trainee  -  who  might  retain  a  reservation  in  his  mind 
when  a  sighted  instructor  teaches  him  a  difficult  technique  by  saying:  "it  is  all 
very  well  for  you  to  be  telling  me  this  but  you  have  your  sight.  How  do  you 
expect  me,  who  am  blind,  to  do  it?"  -  finds  himself  never  asking  this  question 
when  his  instructor  himself  is  blind.  Another  very  important  point  is  that  the 
national  society  cannot  expect  to  place  is  trained  blind  in  successful  outside 
employment  unless  it  sets  the  example  in  its  own  training  centres. 

Inexperienced  sighted  instructors  tend  to  grow  impatient  with  the  trainee 1 s 
slow  pace  of  work.  This  sometimes  results  in  their  mistakenly  helping  the  trainee 
when  it  is  definitely  not  to  his  advantage,  for  the  trainee  thereby  fails  to  learn 
the  technique  himself.  The  instructor  should  give  him  the  minimum  of  physical 
help,  leaving  the  trainee  to  develop  his  maximum  sense  of  independence  and  working 
ability.  The  latter  will  need  these  qualities  when  he  returns  to  his  home  where 
he  will  have  few  people  to  turn  to  for  help  should  he  need  it. 


B.  Organization  of  the  centre 


It  is  essential  that  much  thought  should  be  given  by  the  national  society  for 
the  blind  to  the  planning  of  the  training  centre.  The  basic  needs  of  the  urban 
and  rural  blind  should  be  assessed  and  available  funds  should  be  allocated  to  each 
aspect  of  the  work.  When  the  amount  of  money  for  rural  training  is  known,  a 
phased  plan  should  be  drawn  up  in  general  but  realistic  terms,  guided  by  Western 
methods  only  when  they  are  applicable.  The  first  criterion  of  a  training  scheme 
is  the  actual  prospects  of  the  trainees’  employment  upon  completion  of  their 
training. 
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The  first  staff  appointment  to  he  made  is  that  of  the  superintendent  for  the 
whole  centre.  This  should  he  an  early  appointment  as  he  will  he  required  to  assist 
in  the  detailed  planning  based  on  his  expert  knowledge,  to  act  as  supervisor 
during  the  construction  of  the  centre,  to  travel  throughout  the  country  making 
contacts  with  chiefs  and  officials,  to  carry  out  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  blind 
and  their  living  conditions,  to  lay  down  the  groundwork  of  a  register  of  blind 
people  and,  above  all,  to  explain  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  centre.  This 
will  mean  that,  when  the  buildings  are  ready,  there  will  be  a  nucleus  of  blind 
people  available  for  training. 

At  some  point  during  this  period,  the  recruiting  and  resettlement  officer 
should  be  appointed  and  gradually  take  over  field  duties  from  the  superintendent. 
This  would  relieve  the  latter  of  some  of  his  initial  obligations,  leaving  him  free 
to  supervise  the  details  of  the  new  buildings  and  ultimately  to  take  over  his  full 
task  as  administrator  of  the  centre. 

As  the  centre  is  likely  to  open  with  only  a  handful  of  trainees,  the 
superintendent  will  be  able  to  have  a  large  share  in  the  teaching,  not  only  of  the 
trainees,  but  also  of  his  growing  staff.  As  the  number  of  staff  members  and 
trainees  increases,  the  superintendent’s  duties  will  steadily  become  more  closely 
identified  with  administration  and  the  vital  role  of  public  relations;  he  will  not 
be  able  to  undertake  many  teaching  duties. 

If  there  is  only  one  rural  centre  in  a  territory,  the  recruiting  and 
resettlement  officer  should  be  stationed  at  the  centre  as  a  full-time  member  of 
the  staff.  When  the  trainees  are  still  few  and  have  not  yet  completed  their 
course,  the  resettlement  officer  can  also  be  given  a  share  in  training  work  and 
can  assist  the  superintendent.  The  national  executive  body  of  the  society  should 
make  its  policy  be  known  to  the  superintendent  concerning  resettlement  and 
recruitment.  Only  when  there  is  more  than  one  rural  centre  will  recruiting  and 
resettlement  activities  come  under  the  head  office  whose  function  will  mainly  be 
of  a  co-ordinating  nature. 


C.  Instructional  staff  proper  at  headquarters 


This  will  consist  of  instructors  in  general  subjects  such  as  arithmetic,  the 
official  language,  rural  economics,  hygiene,  geography,  etc.  The  number  of  such 
teachers,  who  will  be  of  "demonstrator  status",  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
trainees,  but  it  is  expected  that  at  the  elementary  level  one  instructor  can  teach 
several  subjects.  The  music  master  is  also  on  the  headquarters  staff. 

The  social  and  recreational  side  is  almost  equal  in  importance  to  vocational 
training.  In  a  number  of  modern  countries  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  parts  of  Asia, 
music,  singing  and  dancing  have  an  important  part  in  the  activities  of  schools, 
workshops  and  also  among  the  city  blind.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
instruction  should  be  given  in  these  arts.  It  may  be  necessary  to  employ  full¬ 
time  or  part-time  instructors,  or  a  centre  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
volunteer  worker  who  can  give,  at  least,  part  of  this  instruction.  In  Africa,  a 
children's  orchestra  of  a  school  for  the  blind  frequently  won  first  place  in  band 
competitions  with  sighted  children.  Such  achievements  go  far  in  building  up 
public  relations  and  in  breaking  down  the  traditional  conservative  dislike  of 
change  and  new  ideas  which  frequently  characterize  the  peasant  mind  of  new 
countries . 
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D.  Rural  training  division 


The  chief  agricultural  instructor  should  he  a  man  with  good  theoretical 
knowledge  and  wide  practical  experience,  preferably  one  who  has  worked  with  sighted 
peasant  farmers.  He  should  know  the  techniques  of  social  welfare  work  as  well  as 
those  of  agriculture. 

As  far  as  possible,  demonstrators  should  be  blind  men  who  have  received  their 
training  at  the  centre  because  they  will  act  as  group  leaders.  There  should  be 
one  demonstrator  for  every  fifteen  trainees. 


E.  Trade  training  division 

The  list  of  subjects  for  trade  training  now  taught  in  rural  centres  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  (a)  carpentry  and  furniture -making;  (b)  chair-caning  and 
basketry;  (c)  mat-making,  rope -making  and  netting;  (d)  weaving;  (e)  curing  and 
tanning  of  hides  and  leather  work  and  (f)  brick  and  cement  block-making,  house 
building  and  thatching.  An  instructor,  preferably  a  blind  demonstrator,  will  be 
needed  for  each  of  these  groups,  although  with  sixty  trainees,  the  national  society 
would  have  to  select  the  four  kinds  of  trade  which  promise  the  best  outlets  for 
the  trainees  when  they  return  to  their  villages. 

A  qualified  blind  demonstrator  can  train  each  of  these  groups  of  trade 
students  except  that  a  sighted  weaver  might  possibly  be  recruited  for  teaching  the 
early  stages  of  his  craft.  It  is  not  suggested  that  special  instructors  should  be 
recruited  for  training  in  such  work  as  maize  milling,  road  maintenance,  charcoal 
burning  and  cutting  and  cording  of  firewood  since  it  is  expected  that  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects  will  be  within  the  competence  of  the  permanent  staff. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  the  maximum  number  of  sixty  in  the  trade  training 
division  is  reached.  Until  such  time,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  national 
executive  body  and  the  policy  makers  to  decide  which  of  the  above  subjects  best 
meets  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  trainees  and  can  prepare  them  for  employment  in 
the  particular  region  in  question. 

In  brief,  the  optimum  administrative  and  instructional  staff  for  a  training 
centre  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  trainees  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Headquarters:  superintendent,  recruiting  and  resettlement  officer, 
music  master  and  instructors  in  basic  subjects; 

(b)  Agricultural  section:  chief  agricultural  instructor  and  four 
demonstrators; 

(c)  Trade  training  section:  chief  trade  instructor,  four  trade 
instructors  or  four  blind  demonstrators. 

As  has  already  happened  in  existing  centres,  some  of  the  specialized 
instructors  and  demonstrators  may  also  be  able  to  teach  general  subjects. 

However,  it  is  well  to  fully  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  courses  when  the 
initial  estimates  are  being  drawn  up. 
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F.  Trade  training  buildings 


The  trade  training  building,  in  addition  to  the  main  training  hall,  must  have 
adequate  storage  space,  and  an  office  for  the  chief  instructor.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  specify  its  measurements  since  each  country  has  its  own  health  laws 
which  usually  lay  down  the  minimum  space  for  certain  kinds  of  buildings.  It  is 
not  practical  to  have  a  trade  training  hall  broken  up  by  fixed  partitions.  If 
partitions  are  required,  they  should  be  of  a  detachable  nature.  If  the  emphasis 
is  on  basketry,  then  the  men  must  be  placed  eight  feet  apart,  but  this  distance 
between  trainees  is  not  required  in  pottery  classes.  For  the  soaking  of  materials 
in  basketry,  a  concrete  trough  should  be  provided,  measuring  eight  feet  long  by 
three  feet  six  inches  wide.  The  floor  of  this  trough  should  be  slightly  tilted  in 
the  direction  of  an  outlet  for  adequate  drainage.  The  workshop  should  have  a 
large  veranda  not  less  than  eight  feet  wide  so  that  workers  may  do  their  work 
outside,  if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  because  of  the  risks  of  explosion  and  fire,  the 
laws  of  the  country  will  insist  that  classes  in  paint  spraying  should  be  held  in 
a  separate  building  especially  for  this  purpose.  The  sizing  bath  will  also  be 
placed  in  this  building.  Cheap  materials  properly  sized  will  become  as  hard  and 
firm  as  expensive  materials.  The  minimum  measurements  of  the  paint  spraying  room 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  laid  down  by  the  health  or  factory  authorities. 

As  carpentry  will  most  probably  be  a  feature  of  trade  training  in  most 
countries,  one  end  of  the  workshop  should  be  equipped  with  carpentry  benches. 

The  other  crafts  may  have  floor  space  purposely  allocated  for  them.  Because  of 
the  messiness  that  cement  block-making  and  brick-making  involve,  they  should  be 
done  in  a  separate  banda  or  open  shed.  A  separate  building  would  also  be  required 
for  tanning. 

Architectural  details  and  the  layout  of  floor  space  for  various  crafts  may 
be  supplied  by  the  RCSB  upon  request. 

G.  Carpentry  course 

The  following  are  the  details  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Rigby  on  the  course  given 
at  Manoleo,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania:  "The  main  carpentry  course  aims  at 
developing  manual  dexterity  rather  than  the  training  of  craftsmen.  Trainees 
learn  the  names  and  uses  of  everyday  tools,  e.g.,  hammer,  plane,  saw,  chisel, 
T-square,  pincers  and  oil*- stone.  They  learn  techniques  such  as:  planing  straight 
and  square;  sawing  and  grooving;  cross-halving  joint  (racks  for  stores); 

T- halving  joint;  housing  and  lap  joint  (for  frames  and  shelves);  mortise  and 
tenon  joint  (for  door  frames  and  windows).  Most  of  the  average  trainees  reach 
this  level  in  the  curriculum  but  the  following  items  are  for  those  selected  for 
the  special  carpentry  course  -  dovetail-halving  joint  (for  the  construction  of 
box  or  cupboard);  T-bridle  joint  (for  the  interior  fittings  to  cupboards);  use 
of  cramps  and  glues;  finishing  etc.”  12/ 


12 /  Letter  of  Mr.  Rigby  in  reply  to  questionnaire  sent  by  the  authors. 
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H.  Rural  handicrafts  course 


Mr.  D.L.  Carter  of  the  Kambowa  African  Blind  Centre;  Zambia;  gives  details 
of  the  course: 

"Recruitment  is  made  from  the  18-24  years  age  group.  Training  is  given 
in  many  types  of  rural  crafts  considered  suitable  as  occupations  for  the 
blind  when  men  return  home.  Local  materials  are  used  so  that  no  difficulty 
should  occur.  The  course  of  two  years  is  designed  for  men  who  are  not 
interested  in;  or  skilled  in  farming  and  gardening.  The  following  are  taught 
netting;  furniture -making  (using  peg  joints  and  bush  timber);  road 
maintenance;  broom-making;  mat-making;  charcoal  burning;  correct  cutting  and 
cording  of  firewood;  and  the  collection  of  materials  from  the  bush.  This 
course  has  been  running  for  one  year  and  experience  has  proved  that 
additional  subjects  should  be  included.  It  is  proposed;  therefore;  to  add 
concrete  and  dried  earth;  building  block-making;  and  the  cutting  of  thatch 
grass . " 

Mr.  Carter  poses  a  problem  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  blind  in  one 
of  his  districts: 

MCne  area  of  Zambia  (Luapula  Valley)  has  an  exceedingly  high  incidence 
of  blindness.  In  some  villages;  it  is  reported  that  30  per  1; 000  are  blind; 
although  up-to-date  figures  tend  to  disprove  this  high  estimate.  This  high 
estimate  is  of  long  standing  and  the  result  appears  to  be  that  a  race  apart 
from  the  blind  has  evolved.  The  blind  are  apparently  often  despised  by  their 
own  sighted  people  in  the  area  and  are  looked  upon  as  ’’passengers"  of  the 
community;  which  in  any  case  has  a  poor  standard  of  living.  Many  of  the 
blind  in  this  area  appear  to  have  a  different  outlook  on  life  compared  with 
the  blind  from  other  regions.  They  seem  to  have  a  sense  of  frustration  and 
consider  that  any  training  offered  is  a  waste  of  time;  and  that  sooner  or 
later  they  will  return  to  "sufferdom"  as  they  call  it;  in  their  own  village. 
So  far;  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  solution  to  this  particular  problem; 
although  I  have  a  feeling  that  nothing  will  be  achieved  until  a  training 
centre  is  set  up  in  the  heart  of  the  Luapula.  It  may  well  be  that 
agriculture  is  an  unsuitable  occupation  for  the  blind  of  this  area;  although 
subsistence  gardening  is  carried  out.  The  majority  of  the  sighted  men  are 
occupied  for  a  few  months  of  the  year  in  the  fishing  industry;  and  it  might 
be  that  the  blind  should  be  trained  for  this  type  of  work."  13/ 


I.  Curing  and  tanning  of  leather  and  leatherwork 


Mr.  A.  Mackay  of  the  Kenya  Society  for  the  Blind  reports  as  follows: 

"The  Machokos  Trade  Training  Centre  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
curing  of  skins  and  tanning  of  leather.  One  workshop  is  entirely  devoted  to 
rural  tanning  of  leather.  Machokos  has  shown  that  blind  men  can  produce 
leather  of  excellent  quality  by  using  rural  methods.  They  have  taken  to 
tanning  although  it  is  not  one  of  the  cleanest  jobs  in  the  world;  probably; 
this  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Kenya  care  of  cattle  is  invariably 
a  man ' s  job. 


13/  Letter  of  Mr.  Carter  in  reply  to  questionnaire  sent  by  the  authors. 
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"Machokcs  also  gave  a  course  in  leather  work.  This  did  not  prove 
successful  as  it  was  found  that  the  blind  men  could  not  compete,  either  in 
quality  or  quantity,  with  the  leather  goods  produced  in  sighted  tanneries. 

"On  completion  of  training  the  blind  tanners  are  established  in  a  rural 
tannery  of  their  own.  Two  such  tanneries  are  now  in  operation,  one  with  ten 
blind  tanners,  the  other  with  three.  It  is  difficult  at  this  stage  to  judge 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  type  of  settlement.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
former  is  too  large  and  expensive  to  administer  since  a  sighted  manager  is 
essential.  In  addition,  a  team  of  ten  men  can  turn  out  nearly  1,000  lbs.  of 
leather  each  month  and  marketing  the  leather  can  become  a  major  problem  as 
blind  rural  tanneries  are  usually  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
local  markets  are  quickly  saturated.  It  may  well  be  that  a  smaller  unit  is 
the  answer. 

"Assisted  by  the  RCSB  we  have  now  appointed  a  qualified  sighted  African 
tanner  as  travelling  supervisor  of  our  two  rural  tanneries.  He  has  been 
provided  with  a  van  for  transporting  raw  hides,  finished  leather,  etc.  In 
addition  to  giving  technical  advice  he  will  endeavour  to  open  up  new  markets. 
If  he  can  overcome  our  present  difficulties  which  are  mainly  connected  with 
marketing,  there  is  little  doubt  that  rural  tanning  could  provide  an  outlet 
for  many  of  our  blind."  lb/ 

Frequently,  government  departments  of  veterinary  services  have  hides  which 
are  slightly  damaged  and  therefore  unfit  for  export.  In  one  country,  at  least, 
where  there  was  a  large  demand  by  local  shoemakers  in  the  bazaars  for  an  inferior 
type  of  leather,  such  hides  were  offered  to  a  society  for  the  blind.  If  this 
particular  society  had  the  capital  for  building  a  tannery,  it  could  have  had  many 
of  its  hides  free  and  a  guaranteed  ready  market  of  the  leather  produced.  It  was 
the  considered  opinion  of  an  expert  in  another  country  that  it  would  dampen  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  blind  man  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  tan  hides  all  day  long.  He 
could  just  stand  so  many  hours  of  this  dirty  work.  In  order  to  make  work  more 
pleasant  for  him,  it  was  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie's  opinion  that  the  trainee  should 
be  given  in  the  afternoon  a  course  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods.  It  has 
already  been  stated  in  this  chapter  that  leather  goods  produced  by  the  blind  in 
some  regions  could  not  compete  with  the  work  of  sighted  craftsmen  in  the  open 
market.  Experts,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  need  not  be  the  same  in 
other  countries. 


lb/  Letter  of  Mr.  Mackay  in  reply  to  questionnaire  sent  by  the  authors. 
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VI.  TRAINING  OF  BLIND  WOMEN 


In  most  of  the  economically  less  developed  countries,  the  education  of  -women 
has  greatly  lagged  behind  that  of  men.  Their  status  is  considerably  lower 
because  child-bearing  and  other  tasks  in  the  house  call  for  no  formal  education. 

It  was  only  recently  that  the  first  sighted  African  woman  graduated  in  medicine  in 
Africa.  However,  in  this  age  of  emerging  countries,  the  position  of  women  is 
rapidly  changing  and  although,  at  present,  welfare  activities  for  the  blind  have 
been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  men,  the  time  has  come  for  women  to  receive 
equal  benefit  from  them.  It  is  well  to  point  out  again  how  much  more  advanced 
is  the  self-rehabilitation  of  blind  women  in  some  parts  of  Africa  than  that  of 
men.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  good  work  which  societies  for  the  blind  are 
doing  in  these  countries,  that  little  or  no  training  is  given  to  blind  women  due, 
in  part,  to  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  allow  their  blind  female  relatives  to  be 
trained.  Women's  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Council  of  Women,  are  deeply 
aware  of  this  problem,  but  they  are  engaged  in  so  many  other  activities  that  they 
cannot  give  all  the  help  they  would  like . 

As  far  as  is  known,  only  a  few  blind  women  throughout  most  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  receive  training.  Nevertheless,  it  was  found  that  some  blind 
women  in  Uganda,  deliberately  chosen  by  sighted  husbands  to  be  their  wives,  could 
be  counted  among  the  most  able  blind  women  in  the  world.  They  carried  out  all 
the  normal  duties  of  a  wife  in  the  home  such  as  cooking,  taking  care  of  children, 
washing  clothes,  weaving  the  household's  matting,  moulding  the  customary  clay 
pottery  and  baking  it,  going  to  the  spring  for  water,  no  matter  how  distant,  and 
carrying  out  all  the  normal  duties  which  fall  upon  a  wife  in  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  and  small  crops.  Asked  why  he  had  married  a  blind  woman,  a  sighted 
husband's  invariable  reply  was,  "Oh,  she  is  not  likely  to  run  away". 

In  one  village,  a  fine  upstanding  blind  woman,  when  asked  about  her 
occupation,  said  that  she  was  the  wife  to  her  husband,  his  only  wife.  Asked 
what  work  she  could  do  in  the  family  hut,  she  said  she  could  do  everything 
mentioned  in  the  list  above.  Asked  whether  she  would  accept  a  staff  post  at  the 
proposed  women’s  rural  centre  for  six  months  to  teach  these  techniques  to  other 
blind  women,  she  replied  that  her  husband,  who  was  present,  had  to  be  asked  first. 
To  the  question  whether  he  would  permit  his  wife  to  instruct  other  blind  women  in 
the  arts  of  housekeeping,  the  husband's  reply  was  completely  negative.  "Who", 
he  demanded,  "would  look  after  me  in  her  absence?" 

These  happy  blind  wives  appeared  to  form  a  fairly  substantial  section  of 
Uganda’s  blind  women;  but  there  certainly  were  others,  demoralized,  helpless  and 
miserable,  who  urgently  needed  training.  Rural  training  centres  established  for 
women  could  well  be  a  great  advance  in  their  rehabilitation. 

A  similar  condition  also  holds  true  in  Pakistan,  although  probably  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  Uganda.  A  certain  number  of  the  women  in  Pakistan  who  had 
lost  their  sight  as  adults,  successfully  re-established  their  old  position  in 
their  households,  after  struggling  against  the  other  members  of  their  families 
who  thought  it  right  that  they  should  accept  their  blindness  and  remain  idle. 
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In  a  remote  village  in  Saudi  Arabia,  a  middle-aged  blind  woman  earned  her  beep  by 
grinding  grain  for  various  relatively  wealthy  houses.  One  notes,  by  these  examples, 
the  striking  difference  between  the  woman  who  stood  up  to  family  opposition  and 
won,  and  the  woman  who  passively  accepted  her  fate.  Little  study  has  been  made  of 
the  actual  position  of  blind  women  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Research 
should  be  carried  out  in  these  regions  and  future  plans  for  rural  training  should 
be  based  on  findings  concerning  the  success  achieved  by  blind  women  in  various 
occupations . 


A.  Establishment  of  separate  centre  for  blind  women  and  older  girls 


This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  establishing,  where  they 
do  not  yet  exist,  separate  women’s  rural  training  centres,  paralleling  to  some 
extent  the  centres  for  male  blind  rural  workers. 

There  would  be  need  for  plots  for  cultivation;  appropriate  types  of  kitchen 
for  training  in  cookery;  a  rural  type  of  laundry  room;  instruction  in  weaving  mats, 
in  making  clay  pots,  caring  for  babies,  simple  sewing;  and  other  such  activities 
as  might  seem  appropriate,  provided  that  all  are  within  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
sighted  wife.  The  length  of  the  course  might  be  something  between  six  months  and 
a  year.  It  may  be  longer  for  those  who  have  suffered  from  neglect  or  from  the 
effects  of  malnutrition,  all  of  whom  may  need  more  time  for  physical  rehabilitation. 

Classes  in  Braille  and  typing  are  not  necessary  in  the  simple  present-day  life 
of  the  African  country- dweller,  but  may  be  needed  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  Indigenous  music,  singing,  dancing,  and  possibly  other  forms  of 
recreation  should  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  To  train  useful  and  active 
normal  women  as  quickly  as  possible  is  the  primary  aim. 

The  blind  women  capable  of  rehabilitating  themselves  could  probably  complete 
in  six  months  a  course  in  general  education  which  includes  character  building. 

There  are,  however,  many  blind  girls  and  women  who  reveal  their  weak  character 
through  their  feeble  movements  and  their  soft  unsteady  hands,  these  persons  would 
certainly  need  longer  training  than  those  in  the  former  group. 

The  construction  of  a  women’s  training  centre  in  Uganda  was  planned  and  was 
to  be  adjacent  to  a  rural  centre.  It  was  to  have  separate  quarters,  staff 
classrooms,  and  a  piece  of  land  allocated  for  the  training  of  cultivators.  All 
the  instructors  were  to  be  women. 

The  building  envisaged  was  a  walled-in  square  surrounding  a  court  yard.  At 
the  north  end  was  located  the  only  entrance  and  exit,  with  staff  quarters  on 
either  side.  The  women’s  dormitories  were  on  the  western  side,  class  and 
craft  rooms  in  the  east,  and  two  demonstration  kitchens  and  the  dining-room  in 
the  south.  The  object  of  this  last  arrangement  was  that  the  senior  women  trainees 
who  had  finished  their  training  in  cooking  would  continue  to  cook  for  and  serve 
meals  to  the  other  trainees. 
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This  plan  was  drawn  up  in  consultation  with  senior  leading  sighted  women 
of  the  community  and  was  also  discussed  with  male  tribal  leaders,  who  were 
satisfied  that  no  section  of  the  indigenous  population  would  object  to  their 
womenfolk  entering  such  a  centre  for  training. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  planned  to  enlist  as  instructors,  two  or  three 
happily  married  blind  women  already  skilled  as  cultivators  and  proficient  in 
their  own  indigenous  homecrafts.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  women  who  have 
rehabilitated  themselves  are  likely  to  achieve  far  more  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  other  blind  women  than  most  sighted  instructors.  A  sighted  woman  supervisor 
was  to  be  always  in  charge  of  this  centre.  This  position  could  be  given  to  a 
woman  graduate  of  one  of  the  universities  of  the  country,  preferably  in  domestic 
science  or  the  social  studies. 


B.  Training  of  children 

Where  training  is  limited  to  blind  children,  the  cost  of  rehabilitation 
always  remains  high.  If  a  blind  child  enters  school  at  the  age  of  five  or  six, 
he  or  she  must  be  educated  until  at  least  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  This 
period  is  normally  followed  by  a  course  in  a  local  profession  or  trade.  Child 
training  is  quite  a  long  and  expensive  process.  On  the  other  hand,  adults 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty- five  can  complete  their  practical  training 
in  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  expenditure  for  the 
education  of  blind  children  should  be  cut  down  in  any  way;  but  rather,  that 
adequate  attention  should  be  given  to  the  older  age  group,  especially  in  the 
case  of  blind  men  and  women,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty- five. 
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VII. 


RECRUITMENT  AND  RESETTLEMENT 


A.  East  African  experience 


Certain  techniques  appear ,  by  necessity,  to  he  constantly  used  hy  recruiting 
officers.  Mr.  F.  Righy  of  the  centre  at  Manoleo,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania, 
makes  the  following  useful  observation:  "A  large  number  of  entrants  were  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  work  and  some  district  officers  were  only  too  pleased  to  send 
as  many  of  their  blind  destitutes  as  possible  to  the  Centre,  irrespective  of 
their  mental  or  physical  condition.  This  was  due  to  failure  to  recruit  on  a 
sound  basis.  It  will  be  found  that  the  years  of  the  largest  unselected 
recruitment  -  forty-two  men  in  1957  and  thirty-nine  men  in  1959  -  were  followed 
by  the  largest  number  of  failures.”  15 / 

Adequate  satisfaction  will  be  gained  only  when  a  responsible  officer  of  the 
service,  sighted  or  blind,  but  preferably  the  latter,  seriously  takes  the  matter 
of  recruitment  in  hand.  In  1953^  the  blind  officer  sent  to  East  Africa  by  the 
RCSB  spent  two  months  in  Uganda,  travelling  through  most  of  its  provinces  to 
study  the  extent  and  nature  of  blindness  in  that  country  and  incidentally,  to 
register  for  the  first  time  the  number  of  blind  men,  women  and  children  with  a 
view  to  compiling  records  for  the  use  of  authorities  in  Uganda,  responsible  for 
the  opening  of  training  centres.  The  welfare  of  the  blind  had  not  been  previously 
studied  in  this  country,  a  fact  which  greatly  deepened  the  significance  of  these 
travels. 

Voluntary  members  of  the  Uganda  Committee,  which  had  planned  to  initiate 
training  services,  organized  this  officer’s  trip  with  the  aid  of  the  Government 
through  district  commissioners,  their  assistants  and  chiefs.  They  were  asked  to 
organize  gatherings  of  all  the  blind  in  typical  districts.  Some  of  these  were 
highly  successful,  with  all  ages  represented  and  an  apparently  appropriate 
distribution  of  the  sexes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  happened  that  no  one 
turned  up  at  some  of  these  meetings.  Many  of  these  gatherings  were  usually  held 
beneath  the  shade  of  wide- spreading  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chief’s  boma 
(meeting  house  and  office)  and  amidst  pleasant  rural  surroundings  as  most  of  the 
people  lived  on  their  own  land  holdings. 


B.  The  technique  of  recruiting 


Already  accustomed  to  recruiting  journeys  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  blind 
expert  of  the  RCSB  followed  an  old-established  approach.  He  took  with  him  his 
typewriter  with  which  he  registered  the  potentially  trainable  men,  women  and 
children,  a  Braille  book  or  two,  a  pack  of  Braille  playing  cards,  and  his 
Braille  watch.  A  talk  on  these  highly  useful  items  speedily  drew  the  interest 
of  his  hearers.  The  playing  cards,  for  example,  turned  out  to  be  a  great  success. 
A  sighted  man  would  take  the  pack  and  select  a  card  for  the  blind  expert  to  tell 
what  card  it  was]  this  was  to  convince  the  audience  that  the  expert  could  do 
certain  things  despite  his  blindness. 


15 /  Letter  of  Mr.  Rigby  to  the  authors. 
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Once  the  crowds  -which  included  blind  people ,  became  gay  and  relaxed  the 
serious  business  of  individual  interviews  began.  This  is  a  long  and  tedious 
process,  but  the  recruiter  must  never  show  impatience.  He  will  realize  that  he  is 
proposing  a  strange  idea  to  his  audience  and  that  it  is  a  big  thing  to  ask  a  blind 
man,  woman  or  child  to  leave  his  or  her  home  and  travel  to  a  distant  and  unknown 
centre  for  training.  Thus,  the  recruiter  may  have  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
getting  his  first  man,  initially,  to  accept  the  principle  of  training,  and, 
secondly,  to  get  him  to  agree  on  a  date  when  he  may  be  sent  for.  Eefore  accepting 
the  offer,  a  man  may  desire  to  consult  his  family  and  friends.  After  the  first 
man  has  been  recruited,  the  others  are  easier  to  handle.  Ideally,  the  recruiter 
should  be  prepared  to  carry  on  his  task  until  sunset,  the  customary  time  for 
tribal  people  in  Africa  to  end  a  meeting.  In  all  this,  an  able  interpreter  is 
invaluable ;  even  if  he  is  not  very  competent,  the  recruiting  officer  must  never  lose 
his  temper. 

Of  course,  the  method  used  in  this  early  period  of  recruiting  in  Uganda  was 
provisional,  but  it  achieved  its  purpose  of  registering  in  1953  a  group  of 
potential  recruits  ready  to  be  drawn  upon  when  the  UFB  opened  its  first  centre 
and  its  school  in  1956. 

From  then  onwards,  the  chairman  of  the  UFB  usually  accompanied  the  expert, 
who  had  now  been  appointed  the  director  of  the  newly  established  International 
Centre  for  the  Training  of  the  Rural  Blind  at  Salama.  The  recruiting  missions 
were  planned  in  advance  from  the  main  office  in  Kampala.  The  gatherings  of  the 
blind  continued  the  earlier  erratic  pattern  -  some  with  excellent  attendance, 
some  with  limited  and  unequal  numbers  of  blind  people,  some  with  none  at  all. 

At  first,  the  chairman  could  not  appreciate  the  apparently  leisurely  methods  of 
his  blind  director.  But  later,  he  frankly  admitted  that  there  was  really  no  other 
satisfactory  approach  -  patience,  patience  and  again  patience.’ 

The  blind  expert  always  greeted  each  blind  person  with  a  warm  handshake. 

This  was  not  the  normal  form  of  greeting  in  Africa  which,  in  fact,  consists  of 
placing  the  palms  of  one’s  hands  together  and  bowing  low.  The  handshake,  however, 
gave  the  expert  a  fairly  reliable  indication  of  the  kind  of  man,  woman  or  child 
he  was  meeting.  If  he  or  she  was  a  busy,  industrious  person,  this  would  certainly 
show  itself  in  a  firm,  work-worn  hand  as  against  the  soft  and  moist  hand  of  the 
blind  man  or  woman  who  had  accepted  the  decision  of  his  or  her  family  that  nothing 
else  could  be  done.  Occasionally,  one  of  the  potential  recruits  would  firmly  deny 
that  he  could  do  a  stroke  of  work.  In  that  case,  the  expert  would  ask  the 
applicant  to  shake  hands  or  show  him  his  hand  once  more.  At  this  point,  the 
crowd  of  ever-present  onlookers  would  give  the  game  away  by  a  riotous  burst  of 
laughter. 

Salama ’ s  experience  shows  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  centre  of  this  kind  to 
fix  a  definite  entry  date  and  that  it  is  advisable  that  trainees  should  be 
admitted  on  some  sort  of  seasonal  basis.  There  would  be  little  purpose  in 
admitting  them  during  the  hot  dry  season  when  there  is  little  work  to  do  on  the 
land.  This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  concept  that  the  blind  trainee 
should  be  admitted  as  soon  as  he  is  found.  It  only  means  that  recruiting  tours 
must  be  made  seasonally. 
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Again ,  the  method  of  recruiting  annually  and  allowing  trainees  to  leave 
annually  is  not  recommended.  For  reasons  already  given,  namely,  that  the  new  men 
require  varying  lengths  of  training,  and  that  new  recruits  invariably  acquire  much 
of  their  knowledge  and  experience  from  the  example  of  more  senior  trainees,  the 
use  of  methods  based  on  "Western  efficiency"  in  recruiting  is  definitely  not 
advisable . 

In  1963,  the  UFB  reported  that  for  some  time  it  had  employed  its  leading 
blind  African  demonstrator  as  its  recruiting  officer.  This  was  an  admirable 
arrangement  which  other  rural  centres  might  well  adopt.  The  blind  demonstrator 
travelled,  not  only  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Centre  and  all  that  it 
offered,  but  also  with  a  full  appreciation  of  indigenous  customs  and  the 
necessity  for  patience. 

A  follow-up  scheme  of  resettlement  was  started  with  the  close  co-operation 
of  the  Community  Development  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Development  of 
Uganda.  The  reports  which  came  in  were  encouraging,  although  they  revealed  great 
but  inevitable  flaws  in  the  present  system.  They  told,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
great  efforts  of  some  trainees  like  the  blind  man  who  made  a  living  from  his 
rocky,  infertile  land  and  managed  to  support  his  wife  and  two  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  case  of  a  blind  man  with  the  same  Salama  training  who 
divorced  himself  frcm  his  family  and  neighbourhood  and  became  a  beggar. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  these  reports  properly,  valuable  as  they  are, 
because  they  are  submitted  by  different  observers  whose  standards  may  be  different 
from  each  other  and  are  not,  therefore,  easily  comparable.  The  reports,  however, 
indicate  that  the  trained  blind  are  making  use  of  their  training,  and  that  in 
spite  of  difficulties,  they  are  finding  success  in  their  new  life. 

Allocation  of  land  is  one  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  returning 
trainee.  The  promises  made  by  relatives  that  there  will  be  adequate  land 
available  for  the  blind  trainee  on  his  return  do  not  always  materialize.  Again, 
the  amount  of  land  given  him  by  his  relatives  seems  to  depend  on  what  they  think 
the  blind  man  can  do,  and  not  on  what  he  knows  he  can  do.  Sometimes  he  receives 
land  which  the  sighted  have  found  unprofitable  to  cultivate.  There  is  a  great 
range  in  the  attitudes  of  relatives,  neighbours  and  chiefs  varying  from  complete 
indifference  to  over-zealous  help  which  can  be  detrimental  to  the  blind  man's 
initiative . 

The  interviewer  may  find  that  the  blind  man  has  bona  fide  requests  for  help, 
usually  for  land  or  housing  or  for  the  payment  of  primary  school  fees  for  his 
children.  These  requests  are  put  through  the  usual  channels,  but  the  interviewer, 
busy  with  his  own  routine  work,  does  not  have  the  time  to  deal  with  them 
thoroughly,  and  frequently,  nothing  is  done.  There  are  many  domestic  problems  of 
this  nature  for  which  help  and  guidance  are  needed. 

Cn  the  whole,  the  general  impression  is  that  there  is  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  trained  man,  despite  difficulties,  to  prove  himself  and  to  increase  the 
production  of  his  land.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  great  need  is  for  a  full-time 
resettlement  officer  who  can  work  out  solutions  to  such  problems  as  finding 
employment  for  those  who  seek  it  and  educating  sighted  relatives  and  neighbours 
in  understanding  the  particular  requirements  of  the  blind  man  and  his  work.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Centre's  present  staff  could  undertake  this  work  but 
this  would  be  unwise.  As  it  is,  they  are  more  than  fully  occupied  and  additional 
duties  would  tend  to  lower  the  standards  achieved  in  existing  training  centres. 
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It  will  take  a  long  time  before  government  aid  to  the  disabled  will 
approximate  that  made  available  in  the  more  advanced  countries,  but  one  wished 
that  the  climate  of  public  opinion  in  less  developed  countries  were  such  as  to 
provide  more  realistic  help  for  those  who  have  shown  the  courage  -  and  it  needs 
courage  -  to  submit  themselves  to  training  and  who  have  consequently  benefited 
so  much  from  it.  (For  further  description  of  the  recruitment  and  resettlement 
work  at  Salama  see  annex  III.  The  forms  used  by  the  Centre  appear  in  annex  IV. ) 


C .  Phansa  resettlement  experience 

The  recruitment  and  resettlement  officer,  appointed  under  a  grant  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  conducted  a  systematic  follow-up  of  the 
eight  successful  trainees  of  tne  first  group  admitted  at  Phansa.  Of  these  eight 
men,  four  had  taken  up  crop-raising  as  their  principal  occupation,  and  dairy, 
poultry  and  crafts  as  subsidiary  occupations.  Four  had  taken  to  keeping  milch 
cattle  as  their  principal  source  of  livelihood.  All  the  resettled  trainees  were 
members  of  joint-families  and  are  now  satisfactorily  helping  in  the  management 
of  their  family  farms.  One  of  the  trainees  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
training  and  help  given  by  the  Centre  and  resorted  to  his  old  habit  of  moving 
from  one  blind  welfare  centre  to  another.  As  soon  as  this  was  discovered,  the 
centre  where  he  was  staying  was  informed  of  the  help  he  had  already  received; 
he  was  subsequently  discharged.  Attempts  were  made  to  wean  him  from  his  bad 
habits  and  to  resettle  him  in  his  own  farm.  One  of  the  trainees  who  preferred  to 
take  up  a  job  instead  of  looking  after  his  own  family  farm  soon  realized  his 
mistake  and  requested  help  to  start  him  off  on  his  own  farm. 

The  recruitment  and  resettlement  officer  of  Phansa  pointed  out  in  his  report 
that  the  resettled  trainees  had  no  adequate  land  or  financial  resources  of  their 
own  to  do  well  in  farming.  He  stated  that  the  help  from  government  agencies  was 
very  slow  in  coming  and  caused  much  frustration  and  disappointment.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  help  given  by  the  Centre  was  meagre  and  the  trainees 
lacked  the  full  co-operation  of  the  sighted  members  of  their  families.  It  was 
clear  from  what  he  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  adequate  land  for  the 
trainees,  and  also  to  give  them  ample  financial  help  if  they  were  to  be 
successfully  settled  in  their  own  farms  and  achieve  reasonable  success. 

As  a  contrast  to  their  post-training  period,  it  was  interesting  to  observe 
from  the  officer's  report  that  most  of  the  trainees  while  at  Phansa  assisted  in 
preparing  the  land  for  paddy;  in  raising  seedlings,  transplanting,  weeding, 
harvesting,  threshing  and  winnowing;  in  preparing  the  land  for  growing  wheat, 
gram,  maize  and  vegetables  (including  onions  and  potatoes);  and  also  helped  in 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  cattle . 

The  recruitment  and  resettlement  officer  also  took  six  successful  trainees 
from  the  second  group  back  to  their  farms  and  assisted  them  in  their  initial 
resettlement. 


J 
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VIII.  RURAL  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


A  fundamental  belief  in  modern  society  is  that  education  is  a  right  and  not 
a  privilege,  and  that  the  function  of  education  is  to  enable  the  individual  to 
play  a  more  worthy  role  in  society  than  he  would  otherwise  do  without  education. 

The  individual  in  many  parts  of  the  world  can  now  receive  the  type  of  education 
from  which  both  he  and  his  country  can  benefit.  The  blind  are  equally  entitled 
to  this  right.  They  have  a  right  to  education  so  that  they,  too,  can  contribute, 
both  materially  and  spiritually,  their  share  to  society.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
important  that  the  rural  blind  of  emergent  countries  should  receive  the  kind  of 
education  which  will  enable  them  to  play  their  part  in  their  community.  This  is 
the  first  and  foremost  criterion  of  their  training. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  customary  to  judge  a  plan  by  its  immediate 
results,  but  this  should  never  be  done  in  the  case  of  educational  policies. 

They  must  be  judged  instead  by  these  long-range  considerations  -  the  happiness 
of  the  individual  and  the  good  of  the  community.  New  systems  of  education  for 
the  blind  cannot  be  gauged  from  glowing  statements  in  annual  reports  but  from 
results  produced  some  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  which  will  show  whether  the 
system  has  really  equipped  the  individual  for  his  place  in  life  or  not. 

What  is  good  for  the  West  need  not  be  good  for  a  country  with  a  different 
cultural  backgrourd  and  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often  that  the  mere  imitation 
of  Western  methods  may  lead  to  failure.  It  is  a  safe  generalization  to  make 
that  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  the  great  majority  of  children  go 
to  school  about  the  age  of  five  or  six.  Should  a  child  lose  his  sight  after 
that  age  he  still  can,  with  some  additional  guidance,  carry  on  at  a  school  for 
the  sighted.  The  child  who  loses  his  sight  earlier,  or  is  born  blind,  is  usually 
given  loving  care.  When  these  children  are  discovered  by  societies  for  the 
blind,  every  effort  is  made  to  develop  their  growing  minds,  so  that  by  the  time 
they  reach  school  age  they  are  able  to  join  a  school  for  either  the  sighted  or 
the  blind. 

But  it  is  somewhat  different  with  blind  children  in  the  new  countries. 

There  are  few  vital  statistics  available  so  the  situation  must  be  judged  on 
impressions,  and  the  main  impression  is  that  there  are  fewer  blind  children  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  mature  and  elderly  blind  people  in  Western  countries. 
The  opposite  should  be  the  case  since  causes  of  blindness  such  as  purulent 
conjunctivitis  are  so  endemic  among  the  young  of  the  new  countries.  Where  are 
these  blind  children? 


A.  Condition  of  blind  children  in  new  countries 


In  the  emergent  countries,  the  blind  child,  who  is  considered  a  potential 
liability  by  his  family,  is  neglected  and  as  such,  does  not  develop  the 
resistance  to  withstand  the  diseases  of  childhood  nor  the  effects  of  sub-nutrition 
or  malnutrition.  Should  the  blind  child  survive  these  conditions  he  does  not, 
nor  does  his  sighted  brother,  automatically  go  to  school  at  the  age  of  five  or 
six.  He  seldom  goes  to  school  at  all.  There  is  little  chance,  indeed,  that  a 
child  losing  his  sight  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  will  be  able  to  attend 
school. 


Too  great  a  desire  for  an  exaggeratedly  methodic  approach  in  the  primary 
education  of  the  blind  is  apparent  in  emergent  countries.  A  fixed  annual 
admission,  a  fixed  curriculum,  and  a  fixed  idea  that  all  blind  children  have 
the  same  background  seem  to  be  the  prevailing  concepts.  It  is  so  easy  to  lay 
down  the  rule  that  all  blind  children  should  attend  school  at  the  age  of  five 
and  enter  it  in  January  of  each  year;  but  this  attitude  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  blind  child  is  likely  to  be  undernourished,  inadequately  cared  for  and 
requires  physical  rehabilitation  before  he  can  be  taught  something.  Indeed, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  once  registered  for  enrolment,  the  child  can  be  lost 
again,  if  admission  is  delayed. 

If  rural  primary  education  for  the  blind  is  to  play  its  real  role  in  an 
emergent  country,  it  must  accept  the  principles  of  admitting  children  throughout 
the  year  and  at  all  ages,  and  must  accept  the  difficulties  which  this  step 
implies  -  for  one  thing,  children  of  different  ages  placed  in  the  same  class. 

It  is  difficult  to  control  a  class  if  the  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  five 
to  ten  with  their  varying  attitudes,  hobbies  and  reactions  but  this  obstacle 
is  not  insuperable. 

The  first  function,  then,  of  a  rural  primary  school  for  the  blind  is  to 
be  a  welfare  centre  where  blind  children  can  be  cared  for  as  soon  as  they  are 
found.  There  can  be  no  waiting  for  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  nor  for 
the  beginning  of  a  term.  They  should  be  admitted  immediately  so  that  their 
health,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  lives  can  be  saved.  Only  when  the  child  is 
in  good  health  is  he  fit  to  receive  education. 

With  national  independence,  the  peoples  of  the  new  countries  are  deeply 
aware  of  the  great  opportunities  awaiting  those  who  are  educated,  and  education, 
which  has  always  been  keenly  sought,  is  more  than  ever  aspired  for.  The  sighted 
primary  schoolboy  sees  himself  going  to  a  university  and  obtaining  a  good 
government  post.  The  blind  child  is  no  less  ambitious  than  his  sighted  brother. 

It  will,  however,  be  more  difficult  for  the  blind  graduate  in  the  emergent 
countries  to  find  a  position  approaching  his  ambitions.  This  is  the  great 
danger  of  any  close  association  between  the  sighted  and  the  blind  child  at  a 
rural  school.  Ambitions  beyond  their  reach  may  be  awakened  in  the  rural  blind. 

A  significant  warning  about  this  difficulty  comes  from  Canton,  China,  where  in 
1947  there  existed  a  home  for  the  blind  whose  purpose  was  to  be  a  "home  for 
partially  self-supporting  jobless  graduates".  To  raise  false  hopes  among  the 
blind  of  emergent  countries,  who  may  not  be  provided  with  the  defences  against 
life,  which  those  of  the  developed  countries  possess,  is  a  cruel  thing  to  do. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  child  in  the  rural  school  who  shows  a  natural  bent 
for  an  academic  career  is  to  be  denied  the  expression  of  his  talent.  There  are 
few  school  teachers  who  will  not  want  to  encourage  talent  among  their  gifted 
pupils . 

Thus,  the  harshness  of  reality  touches  the  blind  at  every  level  of  existence. 
Even  at  the  lower  level  of  school- leaving  the  majority  want  white  collar  jobs, 
partly  because  only  clerical  jobs  are  open  to  them,  urban  industries  being  very 
few.  The  blind  school-leaver  will  have  greater  competition  to  face;  since  he 
will  have  less  competition  in  the  more  practical  fields,  his  training  should  be 
directed  along  these  lines.  A  good  cultivator  is  of  greater  help  to  himself, 
his  family  and  his  country  than  an  unemployed  clerk.  The  simpler  aspects  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  and  rural  trades  must,  therefore,  have  an  early 
and  prominent  place  in  any  rural  primary  school  curriculum.  These  should  be 
taught  as  something  exciting  and  stimulating,  not  as  dreary  tasks. 
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B.  Role  of  primary  rural  education 


It  is  not  enough  to  institute  educational  systems  for  the  blind  just 
because  it  is  being  done  in  other  countries.  Education,  above  all,  must  have 
clear  objectives.  The  main  aim  of  education  is  to  inculcate  character,  physical 
and  mental  independence  and  self-respect.  Much  of  this  education  should  be 
practical.  This  should,  moreover,  be  true  of  education  in  new  countries,  whether 
for  the  sighted  or  the  blind.  At  the  university  level,  it  has  been  noted  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  practical  performance  of  European  students 
and  those  of  the  developing  countries.  This  is  basically  due  to  the  fact  that 
little  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  latter  manual  work  which -is  very  important 
for  their  practical  education. 

In  addition,  toys  play  little  part  in  their  upbringing  which  is  not  the 
case  with  European  children.  The  real  function  of  toys  is  not  to  keep  the 
child  quiet,  as  so  many  mothers  are  apt  to  think.  Their  purpose  is  to  train 
the  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  of  the  senses.  The  sighted 
child  in  the  new  countries  misses  this  experience  and  more  so,  his  blind  brother. 
Any  system  of  primary  education  should  make  good  this  loss.  Therefore,  craft 
training  should  have  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum.  Imagination  should 
be  used  to  devise  simple  crafts  which  demand  a  variety  of  co-ordinated  actions 
of  the  hand.  When  the  child  begins  to  make  things  himself  there  comes  a  sense 
of  achievement  -  a  vital  factor  in  the  growth  of  self-respect. 

The  enrolment  of  these  rural  primary  schools  should  be  mixed.  Most  of  the 
curriculum  should  be  shared  by  girls  and  boys,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
arrange  courses  in  homecrafts  for  girls.  These  can  be  integrated  with  craft 
training  in  general.  Homecrafts  call  for  the  same  co-ordination  of  the  muscles 
and  senses  as  other  crafts  do,  and  serve  the  double  function  of  training  girls 
and  equipping  them  for  their  likely  role  in  adult  life  as  wives  to  either  sighted 
or  blind  men.  For  some  time  to  come,  many  of  the  new  countries  will  be 
predominantly  rural.  Should  a  blind  girl  marry,  her  husband  will  most  likely 
be  a  cultivator;  she  must  then  be  equipped  to  become  a  good  wife  to  him. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  sufficient  land  is  a  prerequisite  for  any 
rural  school.  The  child  should  be  taught  the  simpler  tasks  of  husbandry,  turning 
over  the  soil,  planting,  weeding,  watering,  hoeing  and  harvesting.  At  the  very 
outset,  a  real  love  of  the  soil  should  be  inculcated  in  the  child,  since  the 
chances  are  that  he  or  she  will  be  a  cultivator  in  adult  life.  What  can  change 
the  attitude  of  sighted  parents  towards  blindness  more  profoundly  than  to  have 
their  blind  child  working  alongside  them  during  his  holidays?  Surely,  this 
could  be  the  beginning  of  implanting  in  the  peasant’s  mind  the  great  belief  that, 
with  suitable  training,  blindness  can  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  lesser  infirmities. 


C .  Animal  husbandry  in  primary  schools 


Cattle  culture  is  important  for  many  people  in  the  new  countries.  Quite 
often,  a  boy's  first  contribution  to  the  home  economy  is  his  work  as  a  cattle 
herder.  In  such  communities,  blind  boys  and  even  girls  should  be  taught  the 
care  and  milking  of  cattle  and  the  use  of  milk  as  a  food.  In  their  lessons  in 
elementary  hygiene,  girls  should  be  made  aware  of  the  problem  of  weaning  calves, 
of  the  value  of  milk,  and  of  the  ways  of  overcoming  the  initial  causes  of  protein 
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deficiency  diseases.  The  raising  of  rabbits  as  pets  and  as  a  source  of  food 
should  be  encouraged,  if  local  customs  allow  it.  Advocating  the  rearing  of 
poultry  and  rabbits  as  an  outlet  for  the  rural  .‘blind  in  the  economically  less 
developed  countries  may  seem  illogical,  since  many  countries  and  religious  sects 
are  still  largely  vegetarian.  The  trend,  however,  is  towards  a  more  varied 
diet;  meat-eating  is  on  the  increase  in  these  countries  and  a  growing  market  for 
meat  products  is  developing. 


D.  Academic  curriculum 


The  academic  content  of  the  curriculum  calls  for  careful  planning.  Will 
the  curriculum  envisaged  enable  the  individual  to  cope  with  life  in  his  own 
community  when  he  becomes  an  adult?  Having  been  exposed  to  academic  education 
and  not  being  able  to  proceed  with  it  further,  will  he  become  disillusioned? 

These  are  among  the  important  considerations  from  which  curricula  should  be  viewed. 

First,  the  individual  will  need  a  good  knowledge  of,  at  least,  one  of  the 
official  languages.  For  instance,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  country  in 
Africa  or  Asia  has  several  if  not  many  vernacular  languages  but  often  the  national 
and  a  European  language  are  used  in  public  administration  and  over  the  radio. 

Since  radio  will  be  one  of  his  means  of  contact  with  the  outside  world,  he  should 
be  proficient  in  the  use  of  at  least  one  of  its  languages  even  though  he  knows 
little  of  orthography  or  grammar.  Curiously  enough,  people  have  associated 
blindness  with  wisdom  long  before  Tiresias’  day,  and  this  notion  still  obtains. 

The  blind  man  could  well  become  the  village  oracle,  so  that  he  should  know  the 
significance  of  public  announcements.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  and  geography 
of  his  country  will  increase  his  general  understanding.  He  should  be  taught 
arithmetic,  especially  the  arithmetic  of  currency  and  measurement,  since  it  is 
possible  that  he  will  become  a  trader.  He  need  not  know  how  long  it  will  take 
two  trains  of  different  lengths,  travelling  at  different  speeds,  to  pass  each 
other,  nor  be  concerned  with  purely  theoretical  problems.  Hygiene  must  also 
have  a  prominent  part  in  any  curriculum  as  should  the  elements  of  rural  economics. 
An  important  subject  is  one  like  the  course  which  Mr.  George  Salisbury  instituted 
in  his  school  in  Zambia  called  "The  World  Around  Us".  His  talks  dealt  with  the 
basic  ideas  as  well  as  the  material  equipment  of  the  modern  world  which  affect 
the  individual  -  the  aeroplane,  the  bus,  the  lorry,  the  train  -  all  explained 
and,  when  possible,  demonstrated  with  models. 

Blind  children  should  go  home  for  school  holidays.  This  is  necessary  both 
for  the  school  and  the  staff;  it  keeps  the  children  in  touch  with  their  parents 
and  relatives,  and  provides  direct  information  about  the  work  being  done  for 
the  blind.  The  neighbourhood  sees  the  great  change  that  even  one  term  makes 
in  the  blind  child;  in  this  way,  another  element  of  instinctive  reactionary 
opposition  to  change  is  removed. 

It  is  one  thing  to  get  children  away  from  school  according  to  schedule  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  but  quite  another  matter  to  get  them  back  on  a  set  date 
for  the  beginning  of  the  new  term.  Difficulties  with  trains,  buses,  rain  on 
village  tracks,  and  the  deep  perplexity  that  parents  experience  in  accepting 
that  schedules  must  be  followed,  mean  that  organized  teaching  programmes  can 
be  upset  during  the  first  week  or  so  of  the  new  term  by  late  arrivals . 
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E.  Buildings 


There  are  certain  points  which  should  he  borne  in  mind  when  planning  the 
building  of  a  school  for  the  blind  in  the  new  countries.  It  is  better  to  build 
modern  buildings  at  the  outset  rather  than  the  local  type  of  buildings ,  as  the 
heavy  upkeep  of  the  latter  soon  outweighs  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  cheaper 
initial  cost. 

If  sliding  windows  are  not  available.,  windows,  when  open,  must  lie  flush 
against  the  outside  walls.  They  must  never  jut  out  across  verandahs  or  from  any 
walls  of  the  buildings.  Windows  on  the  upper  level  should  open  outwards  except 
when  opening  onto  a  balcony,  when  they  should  open  upwards.  If  stairs  are  required, 
these  should  not  be  spiral  but  should  have  right-angled  turns. 

Blind  children,  as  do  sighted  children,  need  supervision  at  night;  it  is 
thus  advisable  that  a  member  of  the  staff  should  then  be  on  duty.  The  latter  will 
need  a  study  bedroom,  and  one  such  room  should  adjoin  each  dormitory.  It  should 
have  a  glass  window  looking  into  the  dormitory  so  that  the  staff  member  can  easily 
detect  any  untoward  occurrence.  A  main  switch  for  the  dormitory  electric  light, 
if  available,  should  be  installed  beside  the  staff  member's  bed. 

More  equipment  is  required  for  the  blind  pupil  than  for  the  sighted,  so  that 
extra  storage  space  is  necessary.  This  can  be  done  by  having  built-in  cupboards 
up  to  window  level  along  two,  if  not  three,  of  the  classroom  walls.  The  top  of 
these  cupboards  are  helpful  for  laying  out  demonstrations. 

One  or  two  bandas  (building  in  the  traditional  style  with  thatched  roofs  and 
open  sides)  situated  in  far  corners  of  the  playground  are  useful  for  play  in 
inclement  weather  and  for  music  practice.  They  keep  noise  away  from  the  main 
building. 

Facing  the  playground  on  the  long  front  of  the  building  should  be  a  verandah, 
at  least  ten  feet  wide.  This  serves  as  the  main  assembly  hall  for  meetings  of  all 
the  pupils,  for  prayers  and  other  religious  services.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a 
dining-room,  a  craft sroom  and  a  playroom  in  bad  weather.  The  front  of  the 
verandah  needs  to  be  supported  by  pillars,  which  must  not  be  constructed  as  single 
pillars,  for  they  are  apt  to  interfere  with  the  free  movements  of  the  blind.  The 
pillars  should  be  connected  by  a  low  wall  about  a  foot  high,  which  can  also  serve 
as  additional  seating  space.  There  should,  however,  be  a  space  between  the  two 
pillars,  thus  giving  access  to  the  grounds. 

In  areas  in  which  rainfall  is  low  or  irregular,  or  where  the  school  has  no 
adequate  supply  of  spring  or  piped  water,  it  may  be  advisable  to  install  roof 
guttering,  piped  to  storage  tanks. 

Advice  is  not  given  here  on  the  size  of  the  rooms,  cubic  space  per  pupil, 
window  requirements  and  so  on,  as  these  are  laid  down  by  the  Health  or  Education 
Department  of  each  country. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  architecture  should  be  patterned 
after  that  of  a  sighted  school. 
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F. 


Agricultural  activities 


As  has  already  been  said,  the  garden  ~>r  farm  plot  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  training  of  the  rural  child.  It  should  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  area 
for  individual  plots,  the  communal  area,  and  the  animal  area  for  rabbits,  chickens 
etc.  The  individual  plots  should  be  of  two  sizes.  There  should  be  small  individual 
areas  for  the  younger  children  who  should  be  encouraged  from  the  outset  to  engage 
actively  in  simple  gardening  projects,  the  soil  having  been  turned  over  for  them 
by  the  older  pupils.  The  plots  of  the  older  pupils  (from  ten  years  onwards)  should 
be  one  sixth  of  an  acre  in  area  and  should  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  the  normal 
cash  and  subsistence  crops  of  the  countryside.  These  older  children  should  carry 
out  all  the  steps  required  from  digging  to  harvesting.  Raising  food  in  the  field 
and  preparing  it  for  the  table  is  part  of  the  girls'  training  in  homecraft. 

The  dimensions  of  the  communal  plot  should  be  consistent  with  the  size  of 
the  entire  land  area,  and  the  availability  of  student  and  staff  labour.  In  order 
to  encourage  keen  interest  in  the  land,  and  to  develop  early  the  concept  that 
rural  farming  can  be  something  exciting  and  stimulating,  part  of  the  income  from 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  individual  plots  should  go  to  the  grower.  Again 
agricultural  prizes  with  the  same  prestige  value  as  the  prizes  for  academic  work 
should  be  given.  The  pupils  should  be  grouped  according  to  age  and  attainment  or 
both,  and  there  should  be  prizes  for  open  and  group  competition.  The  staff  may 
find  that  the  newcomers  to  the  school  in  the  ten  to  twelve-year  age  group,  because 
of  lack  of  previous  training,  may  need  to  be  included  in  younger  groups  for  such 
competitions . 


G.  The  playground 

The  playground  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a  blind  school.  It  is  here  that 
the  child  learns  valuable  lessons  in  self-reliance  and  team-work.  Here,  too,  he 
begins  to  lose  the  fear  of  physical  pain  and  learns  that  if  he  falls  the  right  way 
he  can  avoid  injury.  The  playground  should  provide  an  outlet  for  the  spirit  of 
adventure  which  all  children  have,  although  it  may  appear  to  be  latent  in  some. 

The  playground  does  not  call  for  expensive  equipment,  as  most  of  it  can  be  home-made. 

The  playground  should  be  partly  grassy  and  partly  in  asphalt  or  concrete.  A 
hard  surface  is  the  better  surface  for  a  number  of  games  in  which  noise  and  echoes 
play  an  important  part.  It  should  have  a  special  area  for  the  young  children  so 
that  they  are  adequately  protected  from  the  roughness  of  the  more  exuberant  play 
of  the  older  children.  There  should  be  swings,  see-saws  and  chutes.  A  corner  of 
the  playground  should  be  reserved  for  games  of  the  "follow-my-leader "  type.  A 
little  imagination  can  devise  simple  things  to  make  the  games  more  exciting  -  an 
old  battle  course  net,  a  tree  trunk  dangling  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  a  few 
barrels,  seme  on  the  ground,  some  hanging,  their  two  ends  removed. 

With  such  equipment,  children  will  invent  their  own  games.  However,  additional 
organized  instruction  is  required.  Wrestling  and  jiu-jitsu  are  important.  The 
latter  teaches  the  excellent  technique  of  self-defence  and  of  falling  properly. 

There  is  a  basic  similarity  between  the  playground  of  the  primary  school  and 
the  sports  grounds  of  the  centres  for  adult  training.  It  is  as  well  to  deal  with 
the  sports  grounds  here  since  they  require  some  of  the  equipment  of  the  playground, 
and  vice  versa. 
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A  wide  range  of  sports  is  easily  possible,  especially  where  a  centre  has 
room  enough  to  prepare  a  running  track.  The  track,  about  a  hundred  yards  in 
length.,  usually  takes  the  form  of  taut  wires  placed  about  three  feet  above  ground 
level  and  fastened  at  both  ends  to  iron  posts  embedded  in  concrete.  On  each  wire 
is  a  ring  attached  with  a  piece  of  string  or  wire  to  another  ring  which  the  runner 
holds  in  his  hand.  To  give  the  blind  runner  the  perfect  confidence  he  needs,  the 
finishing  mark  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  fringed  curtain  of  strings  stretched 
across  the  finishing  line  at  a  height  which  allows  the  runner  to  feel  the  fringed 
curtain  on  his  face.  Usually  six  parallel  wires  are  provided  to  allow  six  men 
to  run  in  a  heat . 

Other  sports  at  which  the  totally  blind  can  easily  be  competent  include  the 
ever  popular  tug-of-war,  putting  the  weight,  wrestling  and  jiu-jitsu,  swimming, 
diving,  long  jump,  hop-step- jump,  blind  man's  buff,  walking  races  and  walking 
in  a  straight  line.  The  last  requires  each  totally  blind  competitor,  walking 
singly,  to  stand  at  the  starting  point  and  wait  while  a  bell  is  rung  for  ten 
to  twenty  seconds  at  the  finishing  point,  located  some  twenty-five  to  a  hundred 
yards  away.  The  competitor  fixes  this  point  in  his  mind  and  sets  out  in  its 
direction  when  the  bell  ceases  to  ring.  Pegs  are  placed  in  the  ground  to  mark 
on  the  finishing  line  the  point  nearest  the  bell  reached  by  each  competitor. 

The  blind  competitor  is  entitled  to  make  use  of  the  sun,  wind  and  sounds  in 
maintaining  his  direction;  but  onlookers  are  encouraged  to  keep  quiet.  The  object 
is  for  the  competitor  to  maintain  a  straight  line  and  to  finish  as  near  as 
possible  where  the  bell  was  rung. 

A  sports  committee,  which  will  most  likely  be  composed  of  blind  trainees, 
will  succeed  in  varying  or  adding  to  the  above  list  by  introducing  with 
imagination  local  indigenous  sports. 

Team  games  include  simplified  forms  of  football,  cricket  and  hockey.  The 
last  is  usually  played  in  a  courtyard  with  a  piece  of  battered  tin  for  a  ball. 

This  can  be  followed  easily  from  its  sound  produced  from  hitting  an  asphalt  or 
concrete  surface,  while  surrounding  walls  vibrate  useful  echoes.  In  cricket  and 
football,  a  wicker  ball,  in  which  a  small  rattle-bell  has  been  inserted,  is  used. 
The  rules  of  play  are  usually  of  a  local  product  and  vary  from  place  to  place. 

With  a  little  imagination,  many  sports  practised  by  the  sighted  can  be 
adapted  for  the  blind.  The  sighted  frequently  express  surprise  when  they  hear 
of  an  active  blind  fisherman  or  blind  sculler,  but  this  betrays  their  ignorance. 

In  the  United  States,  many  of  the  blind  play  golf;  Australia's  blinded  soldiers 
have  adapted  themselves  to  playing  normal  outdoor  bowls  with  minor  modifications . 

A  team  of  four  men  includes  three  blind  members  (leader,  2nd  and  3rd),  and 
a  sighted  skipper. 


H.  Types  of  primary  schools 

Some  basic  criteria  for  a  rural  primary  school  having  been  laid  down,  one 
can  ask  what  type  of  primary  school  is  best  suited  for  the  rural  blind.  The 
great  difference  between  an  urban  and  a  rural  school  makes  the  application  of  the 
standards  of  the  former  to  the  latter  of  dubious  value. 
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The  rural  school,  in  contrast  to  the  urban,  serves  a  scattered  population. 

If  the  rural  school  is  not  residential,  then  the  children,  frequently  without 
food,  have  long  distances  to  walk.  The  difficulty  is  alleviated  in  part  if  the 
rural  community  is  based  on  the  village  system,  and  not  on  the  smallholding 
system . 

Existing  primary  schools  for  the  blind  fall  into  three  main  categories  - 
the  integrated  school,  the  associated  school  and  the  segregated  school.  The  last 
is  the  blind  school  per  se . 

The  integrated  school  is  an  American  concept  of  education.  It  follows  a 
method  which  is  not  suitable  for  all  blind  children,  even  in  the  United  States; 
therefore,  when  the  results  of  such  schools  are  reviewed,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  one  is  dealing  with  a  select  sample  and  not  with  a  random  one.  The 
basic  idea  of  these  schools  is  that  a  large  number  of  school  activities, 
educational  and  social,  can  be  shared  by  the  sighted  and  the  sightless  alike. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  activities  which  cannot  be  shared,  and  for 
these  specialized  teachers  are  employed. 

In  principle,  the  concept  of  the  integrated  school  is  excellent;  from  the 
outset  the  blind  child  is  aware  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  normal  group  -  a 
contributing  member  at  that  -  and  not  someone  from  the  outside. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  system  where  blind  children  are  educated  in 
separate  schools,  and  are  segregated  from  the  sighted.  The  existence  of  such 
schools,  with  their  much  higher  staff /pupil  ratio,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
blind  child  is  backward  because  of  his  infirmity.  By  and  large,  this  is  not 
so,  but  in  some  cases  this  proportion  depends  on  the  number  of  doubly  handicapped 
children . 

In  between  the  two  types  is  the  associated  school,  which  is  basically 
a  residential  school  for  the  sighted  containing  a  wing  for  the  blind.  The  sighted 
and  the  blind  share  a  common  administration,  kitchen,  dining-room  and  some 
classrooms.  In  associated  schools,  the  kitchen  staff  is  seldom  overburdened 
and  can  usually  cope  with  a  fair  increase  of  customers;  the  dining-room  can 
avoid  overcrowding  by  having  two  sittings.  A  common  administration  eases  the 
usual  problem  in  new  countries  of  finding  a  good  administrative  staff.  The 
associated  school  calls  for  its  own  dormitories,  classrooms,  playground,  staff 
for  the  blind,  and  adequate  land  for  the  school  garden.  The  specialized  training 
staff,  freed  from  administrative  and  domestic  chores,  can  devote  itself  solely 
to  teaching  and  outdoor  activities.  This  allows  for  a  higher  staff /pupil  ratio 
than  usually  obtains  in  blind  schools .  This  type  of  school  is  economical  in 
buildings  and  personnel;  it  allows  social  interaction  among  the  sighted  and 
blind  children.  Certain  activities  can  be  shared,  such  as  singing  and  dancing. 

The  recent  tendency  in  less  developed  countries  of  steady  migration  of 
country  dwellers  to  the  growing  cities  and  towns  is  a  continuing  process  . 
Economists  foresee  that  many  of  the  new  countries  will  develop  a  "Mediterranean 
economy",  that  is,  an  economy  characterized  by  large  urban  centres,  similar 
to  those  of  the  West,  and  at  the  same  time  surrounded  by  rural  areas  with 
traditional  peasant  standards  .  In  these  conditions,  chances  are  that  the 
educated  rural  blind  will  not  be  readily  accepted  for  .jobs  in  the  cities.  They 
may,  however,  be  successfully  absorbed  in  their  own  villages,  especially  where 
their  parents  are  landholders  or  where,  as  in  parts  of  Africa,  a  girl  may  live 
a  full  and  active  life  as  the  wife  of  a  sighted  husband. 
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For  the  planners  of  welfare  services  for  the  blind  in  economically  less 
developed  countries,,  it  is  necessary,,  first  of  all.,  to  examine  the  present 
level  of  achievement  with  regard  to  welfare  services  for  the  blind  such  as  they 
exist  in  each  individual  country.  As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,,  though 
apparently  not  fully  appreciated,  there  are  in  many  communities  many  blind 
people  who  have  rehabilitated  themselves  to  a  remarkable  degree  despite  the  lack 
of  welfare  services  available  to  them.  Well-known  examples  of  these  people  are 
the  successful  blind  married  woman,  the  cultivator,  the  rope-maker,  the  curer 
of  hides,  the  musician,  the  bone-setter  and  the  trader.  Knowledge  of  actual 
local  and  national  conditions  is  the  point  of  departure  for  a  society  for  the 
blind  organized  on  modern  lines  and  aiming  at  building  a  wider  service. 

Should  such  work  be  exclusively  built  on  this  existing  foundation  as 
described  above,  or  should  schools  for  blind  boys  and  girls  be  established  with 
all  the  essentials  of  a  modern  academic  education?  If  funds  are  available,  both 
methods  might  well  be  followed,  but  funds  are  usually  extremely  limited. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  budget  money  and  time  wisely.  By 
concentrating  on  the  advancement  of  the  rural  blind,  satisfactory  results  can  be 
obtained.  Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  should  have  a  limited  syllabus  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  Such  a  syllabus  should  include  reading 
and  writing;  basic  history  of  their  village  and  country;  elementary  geography; 
elementary  arithmetic;  extensive  physical  training  and  sports;  agricultural 
training  on  small  school  plots;  practical  crafts  (pottery,  rope-making,  basketry, 
mat-weaving);  simple  hygiene  and  domestic  homecrafts  for  girls. 

To  go  back  to  the  subject  of  the  different  types  of  primary  schools,  the 
concept  of  integrated  schools  is  spreading  from  the  older  to  the  new  countries. 

The  reason  for  the  increase  of  integrated  schools  is  that  they  can  accommodate 
large  numbers  of  blind  children  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  expenses  involved 
in  establishing  special  schools  solely  for  the  blind.  If  this  movement  gains 
more  support,  it  will  unquestionably  bring  education  to  many  more  blind  children. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  blind  children  so  educated  may  have  little  desire 
to  continue  in  the  normal  life  of  their  own  communities,  but  like  their  sighted 
schoolmates,  will  hanker  for  the  towns  and  cities.  Their  successful  placement 
in  urban  areas  may  prove  difficult  and  expensive.  Separated  from  their  families, 
they  may  lack  the  sympathetic  help  of  the  family  circle,  as  well  as  the  money 
for  town  life.  It  may,  indeed,  be  impossible  for  the  family  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  child's  continued  education;  it  may  also  prove  difficult  for  voluntary 
societies  for  the  blind  to  give  financial  assistance. 

The  late  Dr.  L.  van  Schalkwijk,  a  man  of  wide  experience  about  the  conditions 
of  the  rural  blind,  referring  to  the  situation  in  Greece,  said:  "Greece  conducts 
a  Handicraft  Training  Centre  and  a  School  for  Agricultural  and  Technical  Training. 
Rural  pupils  are  required  to  attend  urban  schools,  but  although  they  are  urged 
to  return  to  their  villages  after  completion  of  training,  they  seldom  do  so."  16/ 

Of  South  African  methods,  Dr.  van  Schalkwijk  said:  "The  position  in  South 
Africa  with  regard  to  our  rural  blind  Africans  still  suffers  largely  from  a 


16/  Letter  of  Dr.  van  Schalkwijk 
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false  start.  We  followed  the  traditional  practice  of  removing  them  from  their 
rural  surroundings  to  be  trained  and  thereafter  to  work  in  urban  sheltered 
workshops  where  they  manufacture  the  traditional  crafts  -  all  kinds  of  cane, 
raffia  and  sisal  work,  and  mattresses.  Even  the  children  were  removed  from 
rural  areas,  because  all  schools  for  the  blind  were  in  urban  or  semi-urban 
centres  .  However,  we  started  to  change  this  policy  even  before  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Paris  meeting  which  recommended  that  the  rural  blind  should 
preferably  be  educated,  trained  and  employed  in  the  surroundings  from  which  they 
hail.  In  accordance  with  that  policy,  the  Government  has  decided  to  establish 
five  schools  for  Africans  in  rural  areas,  and  three  of  these  schools  are  already 
in  existence."  17/ 

The  ideal  situation  is  that  the  existing  society  for  the  blind  in  a 
particular  country  should  provide  two  types  of  schools:  those  which  would  accept 
selected  pupils  for  non-rural  education,  who  may  or  may  not  move  to  the  towns 
or  be  educated  there;  and  those  which  would  offer  rural  training  to  children  who 
will  remain  in  the  countryside.  Whatever  form  the  non-rural  schools  may  take  is 
scarcely  of  concern  to  us  here.  However,  the  rural  school  for  blind  children 
should  be  associated  with  a  school  for  sighted  children  only  if  the  latter  has 
a  definite  programme  of  rural  training. 


I.  An  important  resolution  passed  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth 


This  conference  passed  the  following  resolution  at  its  meeting  held  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  in  August  19^2: 

"I.  That  schools  and  training  centres  for  blind  boys  and  girls  should  be 
established  in  village  areas,  the  curricula  being  based  on  the  cultural, 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  those  areas.  The  aims  should  be  the 
overcoming  of  illiteracy,  preparation  for  employment  and  social  integration 
in  the  pupils  1  own  communities . 

"II.  That  training  schemes  for  teachers  of  the  blind  should  emphasize  the 
requirements  of  teachers  working  in  rural  residential  schools,  as  resource 
teachers  and  as  itinerant  teachers . 

"III.  That  existing  community  development  projects  should  be  utilized  for 
providing  rural  educational  opportunities  for  the  blind. 

"IV.  That  a  follow-up  service  should  be  maintained  by  the  authorities 
responsible  for  the  rural  education  of  the  blind,  helping  blind  pupils  to 
be  placed  in  employment  and  providing  equipment  and  financial  aid  wherever 
necessary . 

"V.  That  an  international  register  of  rural  training  schemes  should  be 
compiled  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  together  with  the  maximum  publicity  aimed 
at  educating  the  community  generally  to  appreciate  the  capabilities  and 
potentialities  of  blind  people. 

"VI.  That  all  possible  government  and  private  resources,  financial  and 
otherwise,  should  be  enlisted  to  aid  the  implementation  of  these  proposals." 


17/  Ibid. 
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J.  The  experiment  of  the  "open  education  system"  in  Nigeria 


The  RCSB,  deeply  impressed  by  the  success  of  the  integrated  schools  in  the 
United  States,,  has  courageously  embarked  on  the  establishment  of  a  similar  type 
of  institution  in  Nigeria.  Before  going  to  Nigeria  to  establish  the  system  there , 
Mr.  G.E.  Salisbury,  cf  the  staff  of  the  RCSB,  visited  America  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  this  modern  method.  Subsequently,  he  -wrote  about  his  experiences  in 
Nigeria;  -with  the  permission  of  the  RCSB,  the  following  extracts  have  been  taken 
from  Mr.  Salisbury’s  revealing  report: 

"My  recent  visit  to  Nigeria  in  connexion  with  the  development  of  ’open 
education’  schemes  for  blind  children  covered  a  wide  and  revealing  field. 

It  underlined  once  again  the  quite  appalling  loss  of  sight  amongst  infants 
in  some  areas  due  to  lack  of  skilled  attention  and  the  dire  need  for  medical 
help  to  prevent  the  almost  unending  train  of  tragedies  we  witnessed  when 
passing  through  some  villages  -  children  who  had  needlessly  gone  blind.  It 
revelaed  forcibly  -  almost  dramatically  -  the  way  in  which  a  trained  person 
can,  through  the  medium  of  the  ’open  education1  scheme,  help  these  apparently 
hopeless  and  helpless  children  to  gain  acceptance  in  their  homes  and 
villages  and  become  reasonably  happy  and  contented....  Our  great  need  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  will  be  proper  training  facilities  for  local  and 
expatriate  staff  engaged  in  ’open  education’  schemes.  They  cannot  learn  in 
Europe  about  conditions  and  special  needs  which  does  not  in  fact  exist  there. 
The  bulk  of  their  training,  if  not  all  of  it,  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
field  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  officer. ...  In  Eastern  Nigeria, 
our  officer  has  been  quite  astounded  at  the  wide  field  of  humanitarian  work 
that  can  be  done  amongst  blind  children:  infants  who  are  victims  of 
malnutrition;  parents  who  are  literally  begging  for  us  to  help  their  blind 
children  because  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  assist  them;  children 
whose  eyes,  though  useless,  are  still  painful  and  in  a  terrible  state.  These 
are  typical  of  some  of  the  cases  I  saw  whilst  on  tour  which  will  receive  the 
attention  of  our  staff  within  the  next  few  months ....  We  are  clearly  in  a 
period  of  transition,  swinging  over  from  our  initial  experimental  phase  in 
Katsina  to  an  expansive  operation  which  will  ultimately  make  itself  felt  in 
every  region  of  Nigeria.  Quite  frankly,  it  is  a  difficult  period  because 
new  staff,  both  expatriate  and  Nigerian,  are  getting  themselves  familiar  with 
a  completely  new  job  and  adjusting  themselves  to  local  conditions....  Although 
at  least  a  year  must  elapse  before  we  can  expect  large-scale  results,  we 
anticipate  that  by  the  end  of  19^3  our  work  will  have  taken  a  major  step 

forward,  and  up  to  seventy- five  blind  children  will  be  receiving  their 
education  through  the  medium  of  ’integration’....  Whilst  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  considerable  optimism,  accurate  predicitions  are  difficult, 
especially  as  we  are  covering  an  extensive  area  with  differing  customs, 
temperaments  and  attitudes  to  blindness.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  the  critical  phase  of  an  ’open  education’  scheme  is  during  the  first  year 
and  the  pace  of  progress  depends  largely  on  local  reactions  and  the  skill  with 
which  officers  can  blend  and  sublimate  them  positively  into  the  general 
development  plan  of  their  work....  'Integration'  seems  as  strong  as  ever  and 
it  is  very  much  a  feature  of  the  local  education  service  that  all  important 
visitors  to  Katsina  are  taken  to  see  the  system  in  operation. ...  We  believe 
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it  is  quite  useless  to  bring  the  benefits  of  education  to  a  blind  child  while 
he  is  still  sick  or  grossly  undernourished...  Kano  has  been  chosen  as  the 
logical  place  to  develop  the  next  phase  of  the  open  education  plan  in 
Northern  Nigeria....  When  Mr.  Douglas,  the  RCSB  Supervisor,  took  up  duties 
in  Kano  in  September,  it  was  with  the  express  intention  of  launching  an 
'open  education'  scheme  which  would  be  operating  by  early  19 63  on  a  small 
scale....  We  spent  two  days  visiting  the  Wakilis  of  each  'quarter'  and 
explaining  to  them  and  their  headmen  the  reason  for  introducing  the  'open 
education'  project  and  seeking  their  co-operation. . . .  Briefly,  each  Wakili 
agreed  to  assist  Mr.  Douglas  and  within  a  few  days  managed  to  collect  details 
about  the  number  of  blind  children  in  his  area.  Within  a  short  time,  about 
thirty  children  had  been  interviewed,  of  whom  only  about  eighteen  proved  to 
be  of  school  age  and  three  of  these  proved  unsuitable  for  the  scheme,  due  to 
mental  retardation.  There  are  certainly  more  blind  children  in  the  area  and 
as  the  work  continues  they  will  undoubtedly  be  discovered.  The  main  object 
now  is  to  start  training  the  fifteen  children  that  have  been  found.  Once 
local  people  realize  that  the  blind  are  trainable,  it  always  follows  that 
others  who  have  managed  to  hide  themselves  or  be  hidden  by  their  .parents  will 
gain  courage  and  come  forward. . . .  During  my  stay  in  Kano  we  visited  the 
Emir,  who  expressed  his  keen  interest  in  our  work  and  indicated  that  he  would 
do  everything  he  could  to  help  'open  education’  in  Kano.  The  Emir  is  fully 
familiar  with  the  system  and  has  already  seen  the  Katsina  experiment.... 

When  I  left  Kano  in  December,  nine  junior  primary  schools  had  been  selected 
to  enrol  either  one  or  two  children  in  the  new  term  commencing  on 
21  January  1963.,  and  the  teachers  in  charge,  together  with  the  class  I 
teachers,  have  been  seconded  to  attend  a  course  organized  by  Mr.  Douglas 
■which  will  last  for  one  week. . . .  The  blind  children  themselves  were,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  attending  a  short  pre-school  course,  in  a  local  junior 
primary  school,  to  introduce  them  to  the  fundamentals  of  class  routine,  class 
discipline  and  also  to  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  which  includes 
physical  education,  gardening,  health  education  and,  of  course,  Braille.... 

It  has  been  observed  that  quite  a  large  number  of  blind  adolescent  boys, 
who  live  in  the  Makafi  or  Blind  Quarter  of  Kano,  spend  most  of  their  day 
begging  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  A  small  pilot  scheme  is  being  launched 
In  January  with  five  of  these  boys  to  give  them  some  instruction  in  normal 
school  subjects,  on  two  days  of  the  week.  An  empty  classroom  belcnging  to 
the  Kano  Workshop  for  the  Blind  will  be  used,  and  the  services  of  a  totally 
blind  shorthand  typist,  who  is  employed  by  the  Kano  Native  Authority,  have 
been  obtained  to  help  with  most  of  the  teaching.  It  was  felt  that  two  days 
a  week  was  the  most  we  could  hope  for  at  this  stage,  as  undoubtedly  the  sole 
income  of  these  boys  is  from  begging,  and  they  would  soon  lose  their 
accommodation  if  money  was  not  paid  to  their  'host’....”  18/ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  brave  experiment  works  out  successfully.  It  would 
most  undoubtedly  bring  far  wider  education  to  the  blind  youth  of  Africa  than  what 
is  available  at  present.  Nothing  is  said,  however,  in  Mr.  Salisbury's  report  as 
to  their  ultimate  training  and  placement  in  rural  or  urban  occupations,  although 
this  larger  question  must  be  receiving  serious  study. 


18/  See  annex  V,  "Appendix  to  the  report  of  Mr.  G.E.  Salisbury  on  the  ’open 
education  system'  in  Nigeria". 
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IX.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


A.  Government  participation 


Services  to  the  rural  blind  are  at  present  almost  entirely  carried  out  by 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  form  of  a  national  council  acting  on  behalf  of  both 
the  general  public  and  the  Government  and,  in  fact,  often  amount  to  a 
partnership  of  government  and  voluntary  effort.  Under  this  arrangement,  the 
Government  usually  provides  not  only  a  fairly  substantial  proportion  of  the 
funds  but  also  its  various  departments,  such  as  agriculture,  community 
development,  veterinary,  education  and  health,  give  expert  advice.  Frequently, 
subventions  are  made  towards  the  salaries  of  properly  qualified  teachers  of  the 
blind,  who  are  paid  as  much  as,  if  not  better  than  teachers  of  the  sighted. 

In  the  new  countries,  a  number  of  the  societies  working  for  the  blind  are 
small  and.  dissociated.  While  they  do  excellent  work  in  their  somewhat  restricted 
fields,  the  ideal  is  that  all  should  ultimately  be  linked  by  membership  through 
a  central  national  body  serving  the  whole  of  the  blind  population  of  each 
particular  country,  both  rural  and  urban.  Such  government  support  implies  the 
Government’s  right  of  inspection  but  not  the  right  of  control  or  policy,  which 
is  vested  in  the  national  council  only;  such  control  is  not  even  given  to  the 
trustees.  As  opposed  to  government  contribution,  the  voluntary  participation 
takes  the  form  of  the  control  of  the  actual  day-to-day  operation  of  the  various 
centres  and  the  formulation  of  their  policies.  The  executive  council  consists 
of  citizens  who  have  knowledge  of  voluntary  social  service  and  the  demands  it 
makes  on  its  members  and  who  have  a  realistic  and,  if  possible,  a  dispassionate 
desire  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Government  departments  must  be  represented  on  the  executive  council  by 
competent  officials.  They  should  be  experts  in  their  own  fields,  who  can  explain 
general  government  policy  and  act  as  liaison  officers  between  the  council  and  the 
various  ministries.  As  such,  they  are  frequently  valuable  "friends  at  court". 

The  trustees  should  be  influential  business  men  whose  main  duties  are  to 
carefully  control  funds  and  investments,  to  approve  and,  where  necessary, 
criticize  the  council’s  annual  estimates,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  upkeep 
of  all  property  belonging  to  the  society.  The  trustees,  along  with  the 
executive  council,  are  responsible  for  raising  funds  to  supplement  those 
provided  by  the  Government.  In  some  of  the  countries  concerned,  people  are 
accustomed  to  giving  money  for  the  support  of  services  of  this  nature  although 
much  hard  work  has  to  be  done  to  increase  popular  support  of  voluntary  effort. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  each  country  is  responsible  for  the 
financing  of  its  domestic  budget  and  that  any  training  programme  should  be 
prepared  in  terms  of  available  local  funds.  New  voluntary  societies  tend  to 
regard  international  agencies,  trusts  and  foundations  as  sources  of  easy  money. 
This  should  not  be  the  case.  Such  international  bodies  have  every  interest  in 
and  sympathy  for  the  work  of  any  national  body,  but  their  financial  support  is 
not  normally  intended  for  domestic  expenditure.  Their  help  may  only  be  expected 
for  a  new  project  whose  results  they  consider  to  be  a  fresh  development  worthy  of 
adoption  in  other  areas. 
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B .  Need  for  public  support 


If  any  voluntary  society  is  to  be  viable,,  it  must  have  the  trust  of  the  public 
This  confidence  can  be  engendered  by  the  trustees,  the  executive  council  members, 
the  professional  staff  and  by  government  support  expressed  through  its  laws  and 
ordinances.  Public  interest  does  not  only  consist  in  providing  funds ;  its 
sympathy  and  understanding  are  just  as  valuable.  The  sum  total  of  the  innumerable 
small  acts  of  practical  help  which  the  society  receives  from  its  supporters  is 
equal  to  any  big  contribution  it  may  receive. 

To  win  its  trust  and  help,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
work  in  progress,  its  practical  possibilities  and  the  great  need  for  public  backing 
Of  equal  urgency  is  gaining  the  interest  of  the  rural  blind  population  and  of 
their  parents  and  relatives. 

The  technique  of  publicity  is  not  to  lose  any  opportunity  in  increasing  public 
knowledge  throughout  the  country.  Publicity,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  demands 
considerable  energy  and  devotion  from  the  staff.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  worth  while 
undertaking  it  and,  once  the  value  of  training  the  blind  becomes  evident,  the 
publicity  will  largely  carry  on  by  itself.  Even  so,  dissemination  of  information 
by  subtle  and  attractive  means  must  never  be  neglected. 

An  important  medium  of  propaganda  is  the  documentary  film.  As  soon  as  the 
rural  service  is  sufficiently  well  established,  films  can  show  the  actual 
training  at  the  centre  and  also  its  practical  results .  These  films  should  have  a 
good  story.  An  effective  method  is  to  demonstrate  the  progress  of  one  blind  man  - 
his  departure  from  his  village;  his  arrival  at  the  training  centre;  his  undergoing 
special  training;  and  his  return  home  to  continue  work  on  his  land  or  at  his  trade. 

Harmonious  relations  should  be  established  with  the  Press.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  have  contacts  with  its  members  and,  if  necessary,  to  invite  one  of 
them  to  become  a  member  of  the  executive  council  If  he  is  interested  in 
participating  in  active  voluntary  service.  The  newspapers  will  usually  publish 
interesting  photographs  with  an  eye-catching  story  for  example  of  a  passing-out 
parade  of  trainees  completing  a  course,  a  sports  day  or  an  incident  of  unusual 
interest.  For  instance,  the  Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind  received  good 
publicity  and  further  public  support  when  the  papers  announced  that  twenty- six 
Salama  blind  trainees  had  each  given  one  pint  of  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Eank. 
When  account  Is  taken  of  all  the  deep-seated  superstitions  to  which  most  of  the 
tribesmen  cling  with  regard  to  giving  and  receiving  blood,  it  was  an  unexpectedly 
generous  response.  (For  instance,  it  is  believed  that  the  person  receiving  a 
blood  donation  can  bring  about  the  donor’s  death  years  later,  or  can  make  him 
sterile . ) 


C  Inviting  visitors  to  a  rural  centre 

Acquainting  key  people  with  the  work  in  progress  is  a  valuable  method  of 
gaining  public  interest.  Inviting  groups  of  important  visitors  attending  local 
conferences  and  meetings  -  conferences  of  sheikhs,  village  headmen,  tribal  chiefs, 
courses  for  local  government  officials,  and  so  on  -  offers  great  possibilities. 

At  these  gatherings,  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  brief  talk  first,  which  can  be 
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followed  by  a  practical  demonstration  at  the  centre.  Refreshments  should.,  of 
course,  be  offered;  these  should  be  simple,  as  many  people  may  take  offence  if  the 
fare  is  too  elaborate  and  may  consider  its  preparation  a  misuse  of  public  funds. 

The  graduation  ceremony  offers  an  excellent  occasion  for  demonstrating  to 
outsiders  the  -work  of  the  centre.  An  important  person  should  be  selected  to 
present  the  diplomas.  The  sports  meeting  is  also  another  useful  occasion. 
Invitations  should  be  sent  out  to  the  various  sporting  bodies;  this  way,  they  ¥ ill 
become  interested  in  contributing  sports  equipment. 

If  a  demonstration  day  is  being  held  at  the  centre.,  it  pays  to  print  a  large 
number  of  reasonably  priced  tickets,,  some  of  them  stamped  ''Complimentary".  The 
latter  should  be  distributed  to  people  vho  have  helped  the  centre.  This  gesture 
arouses  the  interest  of  the  men  invited  vho  usually  turn  up  uith  their  families. 

A  working  exhibit  presented  by  the  rural  centre  and  included  at  a  local  fair, 
agricultural  or  otherwise,  will  create  a  great  deal  of  public  interest.  The  band 
of  the  blind  should  perform  on  this  occasion.  Blind  demonstrators  showing  their 
crafts  should  be  seated  on  a  low  platform  to  avoid  being  hindered  in  their  work 
by  the  large  crowds  about  them.  A  permanent  display  of  photographs  illustrating 
all  branches  of  the  national  society's  work  should  be  attractively  presented.  The 
particular  activities  of  the  rural  centre  should  be  demonstrated  to  the  public 
imaginatively.  If,  for  example,  the  cotton  picking  season  is  at  hand,  cotton  plants 
should  be  placed  in  individual  kerosene  tins  or  their  equivalent  to  be  ready  for 
picking  at  the  show.  The  plants  should  be  changed  daily  and  the  cotton  picked  by 
a  blind  trainee.  Another  demonstration  project  would  be  to  have  trainees  digging 
and  planting  one-sixth  of  an  acre  under  actual  cultivation. 

An  unusual  form  of  advertisement  for  a  training  centre  was  utilized  recently. 
This  particular  centre  was  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  a  university  medical 
school  which  had  a  strong  department  of  social  pediatrics.  The  professor  of  this 
department  used  one  of  his  periods  to  take  his  clinic  students  regularly  to  this 
centre  to  observe  the  blind  at  work.  His  theory  was  that,  if  social  pediatrics  had 
been  instituted  some  thirty  years  previously,  the  majority  of  the  blind  trainees 
would  not  be  in  need  of  such  training.  The  propaganda  value  for  the  centre  of  this 
kind  of  orientation  for  the  medical  students  lay  in  the  fact  that  every  year  some 
thirty  young  doctors  left  the  medical  school  with  a  practical  appreciation  of  the 
training  the  blind  received.  These  doctors  can  eventually  be  of  great  help  as 
members  of  district  committees  and  as  strong  advocates  of  preventive  measures. 


D.  Co-operation  of  organization 


Among  the  many  organizations  likely  to  be  of  service  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  are  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Service 
clubs  such  as  the  Lions'  Club,  one  of  whose  objectives  is  to  extend  welfare  services 
to  the  blind,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Round  Table,  and  Toe  H,  in  their  particular  way, 
can  all  help  the  blind.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  arousing  the  interest  of  these 
service  clubs.  These  bodies  can  often  be  persuaded  to  undertake  a  particular 
activity  such  as  conducting  local  sales  of  goods,  arranging  gala  cinema  evenings, 
appointing  local  committees  to  attend  to  resettlement  and  after-care  matters  and 
acting  as  local  visitors  to  the  blind.  Talks  to  such  groups  at  their  weekly 
luncheons  or  dinners  should  always  widen  interest  and  bring  good  results. 
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Short,,  pithy  radio  broadcasts,  too,  should  be  fairly  frequent.  Committee 
members  or  the  director  of  services  to  the  blind  should  always  be  ready  to  give 
talks,  and  the  more  humour  injected  into  them,  the  better.  The  blind  are  not 
normally  a  depressed  group,  and  many  stories,  on  the  lighter  side,  can  be  told 
about  them. 

Local  district  committees  can  be  usefully  set  up  to  give  valuable  aid  in  the 
recruitment  and  resettlement  of  the  trained  blind,  as  well  as  in  the  organization 
of  local  fund  drives.  Such  committees  may  include  a  certain  number  of  respected 
citizens  whose  presence  may  help  raise  the  committees'  status.  Their  membership 
should  also  include  a  number  of  active  younger  men  and  women  ready  to  perform 
dedicated  voluntary  services.  These  committees,  sensitive  to  local  traditions, 
would  be  particularly  useful  in  assisting  the  blind  in  matters  of  resettlement  and 
after-care . 


* 


*  * 

Thus  the  planning,  building  and  maintenance  of  rural  centres  for  the  blind 
present  manifold  and  intricate  problems  which,  as  has  been  shown  above,  are  by  no 
means  insuperable. 

The  rural  blind  of  the  less  economically  developed  areas  constitute  a  potentially 
creative  but  still  submerged  part  of  the  world  population.  Given  the  human 
understanding  and  proper  facilities,  they  can  be  trained  to  lead  independent  and 
productive  lives. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  REPORT  ON  THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  a/ 

"$.  Historical.-  The  development  of  the  properly  planned  system  of 
education  and  welfare  on  the  one  hand  and  of  vocational  training  and  employment  on 
the  other  is  of  recent  date.  In  older  days,  the  blind  were  generally  regarded  as 
incapable  of  participating  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  life,  and  were  left  to 
depend  on  begging  for  their  existence.  The  main  exception  to  this  was  the  blind 
minstrel  who  is  found  in  the  earliest  epic  of  European  literature... 

"The  earliest  known  institutions  for  the  blind  were  due  to  the  development  of 
charitable  work  by  the  early  Christian  Church  and  took  the  form  of  homes  of  refuge. 
Records  exist  of  the  foundation  of  such  homes  as  far  back  as  the  4th  century  when 
St.  Basil  established  one  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia. 

"10.  The  earliest  public  institution  established  for  the  blind  which  still 
exists  is  understood  to  be  the  Hospice  des  Quinze  Vingts  at  Paris,  founded  by 
Louis  IX  about  1260 .  St.  Louis  the  King  collected  300  blind  persons  -  Crusaders 
and  others  -  who,  following  one  of  the  most  characteristic  principles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  formed  themselves  into  a  confraternity.  Eudes  de  Montreuil,  the 
King's  architect,  built  them  a  'Maison  des  Pauvres  Aveugles ' .  The  inmates,  who 
.later  included  persons  of  both  sexes  who  had  lost  their  sight  from  various  causes, 
were  encouraged  to  beg  for  their  living.  In  the  succeeding  centuries,  numerous 
other  but  smaller  hospices  were  established  in  other  countries  in  Europe,  and 
brotherhoods  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  were  founded  in  many  cities.  These 
formed  the  earliest  voluntary  agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  their  homes. 

"11.  Up  to  the  l6th  century  little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  impart  instruction 
to  the  blind,  but  the  Renaissance,  which  gave  so  powerful  a  stimulus  to  education 
in  Europe,  aroused  the  interest  in  the  problem  of  finding  some  means  of  educating 
blind  children.  For  a  long  time  this  took  the  form  of  individual  tuition,  and  it 
was  not  until  1784  that  the  first  school  specifically  for  the  blind  -  The  Institut 
National  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  -  was  opened  in  Paris.  Its  founder,  Valentin  Hauy, 
one  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  the  history  of  blind  welfare,  began  with  only  one 
pupil,  but  the  success  that  attended  his  efforts  soon  attracted  attention.  In  1786 
he  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  attainments  of  his  twenty-four  pupils  before  the  King 
at  Versailles  and,  in  1791?  during  the  French  Revolution,  his  school  was  taken  over 
by  the  State  and  has  since  continued  to  be  a  public  institution.  In  1791  "the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  England  was  established  at  Liverpool  by  Edward  Rushton, 
who  had  lost  his  own  sight  during  a  voyage  tending  a  cargo  of  negro  slaves  who  were 
stricken  with  malignant  ophthalmia.  It  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Blind  Asylum  at 
Edinburgh,  the  School  at  Bristol  in  1793?  the  St.  George's  School  in  London  in  1799? 
and  by  other  institutions  for  the  blind  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Special 
schools  were  also  rapidly  established  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  The 
impetus  towards  providing  education  for  the  blind  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 


a /  League  of  Nations,  Health  Organization,  Report  on  The  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in 

Various  Countries  (C.H.818)  (Geneva,  1929)  (League  of  Nations  publications. 
Sales  No.:  I929.III.8),  chap.  II,  pp.  12-l6. 
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United  States  of  America  and,  in  1832,  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  were  opened  in  Boston  and  another  school  in  New  York  City. 

These  were  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  charitable  endeavour  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  Europe  and  America. 

M12.  The  founders  of  these  schools  aimed  at  providing  education  and  training 
which  they  hoped  would  enable  blind  pupils  to  pass  out  of  the  school  and  earn  their 
own  living.  Insuperable  difficulties,  however,  were  experienced  in  placing  the 
pupils  after  training,  and  the  schools  found  themselves  forced,  by  the  logic  of 
events,  to  go  a  step  further  and  provide  workshops  for  the  employment  of  their  old 
pupils.  The  earliest  workshops  were  formed  as  adjuncts  to  schools,  and  it  was  not 
till  later  that  workshops  for  the  blind  were  established  as  independent  units.  In 
course  of  time,  facilities  for  training  and  employment  were  extended  to  adult  persons 
who  had  either  never  had  the  advantage  of  special  education  in  childhood  or  had  lost 
their  sight  later  in  life. 

"13.  The  19th  century  was  pre-eminently  the  period  in  which  the  great 
institutions  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  were  established.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  welfare  of  such  of  the  blind  as  could  obtain  admission  to  these 
institutions  had  been  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  but  the  care  of  the  much 
larger  number  outside  the  institutions  left  much  to  be  desired.  At  the  same  time,  a 
start  had  been  made  in  this  direction.  Louis  Braille,  a  Frenchman,  had  completed 
his  invention  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  raised  print  in  1829  and,  though  his 
system  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  thirty  or  forty  years  later,  after  his 

death,  the  various  other  systems  of  raised  print  had  made  it  possible  for  the  blind 

to  read  in  their  own  homes.  Associations  were  formed  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read 
in  their  own  hemes,  one  of  the  earliest  being  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society, 
which  was  founded  in  183^  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Moon,  the  inventor  of  the  Moon 
type,  was  much  interested  in  developing  such  associations  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  he  founded  the  first  home-teaching  society  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  As  these  societies  developed,  the  teaching  of  home  industries  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  blind,  outside  institutions,  became  integral  parts  of  their 
work.  The  most  significant  development  in  Great  Britain  in  the  20th  century  has 
been  the  growth  of  these  outdoor  societies,  which  was  powerfully  stimulated  by  the 
aid  of  Government  grants  and  the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  1920,  which  imposed 

on  Local  Authorities  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  their 

areas.  As  a  result,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  network  of  societies  so 
that,  wherever  a  blind  person  lives,  there  is  some  specific  organization  responsible 
for  his  welfare.  The  significance  of  this  development  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
secures  the  care  of  every  blind  person.  The  institutional  system  alone,  while 
providing  most  admirable  care  for  those  who  enter  its  gates,  cannot  hope  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  ground. . . 

"15.  Action  by  Government.-  The  developments  hitherto  described  were  carried 
out  almost  entirely  by  voluntary  effort,  but  at  the  same  time  governmental  action 
was  increasing.  This  growth  of  activity  by  Government  is  the  most  important  and 
significant  development  of  recent  years  in  many  States,  but  in  its  early  stages  the 
growth  was  very  slow.  With  the  development  of  systems  of  national  education, 
educationists  found  themselves  faced  with  the  training  of  defectives  (including 
blind)  who,  owing  to  their  defect,  were  not  capable  of  profiting  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  teaching.  It  became  necessary  either  to  abandon  the  idea  of  universal 
education  for  such  children  or  to  make  special  provision  for  them.  With  the 
provision,  in  the  Braille  script  of  suitable  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  blind 
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children,  and  with  the  groundwork  of  special  schools  established  by  voluntary 
associations  in  the  larger  centres  of  population  throughout  Europe  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  way  became  clear  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  system  of  national  education.  In  a  number  of  countries, 
special  legislative  enactments  have  been  passed  setting  up  special  schools  for  the 
blind  and  in  some  cases  the  law  requires  the  attendance  of  all  blind  children  at 
school. 

"1 6.  The  provision  of  special  education  for  blind  children  is  the  commonest 
form  of  Governmental  action  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  exists  in  a  number  of 
countries,  but  only  in  a  few  countries  has  any  further  State  action  been  taken  for 
dealing  specifically  with  the  blind.  Normally,  the  adult  blind  are  provided  for  in 
the  same  way  as  other  citizens;  for  example,  if  they  are  indigent  they  are 
provided  for  under  the  Poor  Law;  if  they  are  aged,  under  Old-Age  Fer.eicn 
schemes,  whether  contributory  or  non-contributory;  if  they  are  disabled,  under 
invalidity  and  disablement  insurance;  if  they  become  blind  as  a  result  of  industrial 
accident,  under  laws  providing  for  Workmen’s  Compensation;  if  they  have  other 
defects  (e.g.  if  they  are  mental  defectives),  under  State  provisions  for  dealing 
with  such  defectives.  The  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the  State  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  as  such,  is  comparatively  rare  and,  if  a  generalization  may  be 
attempted,  it  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
British  Empire.  In  a  number  of  the  United  States,  State  Commissions  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  have  been  set  up  and  many  States  grant  pensions  to  blind 
persons  as  such.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Blind  Persons  Act  1920,  as  already  stated, 
imposes  on  the  Local  Authorities  the  definite  duty  of  providing  for  the  welfare  of 
their  blind.  Old-age  pensions  are  awarded  to  normal  citizens  at  the  age  of  70 
(or  at  65  on  a  contributory  basis)  but  are  awarded  to  blind  persons  at  the  age  of 
50.  In  Australia,  disability  pensions  are  given  to  the  blind  among  others,  and,  in 
New  Zealand,  pensions  are  given  to  blind  persons  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  countries  which  do  not  make  direct  provision  for  the  blind  as  such,  the  work  of 
voluntary  associations  for  the  blind  is  often  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  grant 
of  State  monies." 
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A  REVIEW  OF  RURAL  TRAINING  AND  SETTLEMENT  BY  THE  ROYAL 
CCNMCNWEALTH  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  RCSB  Review  of  Rural  Training  and  Settlement 


We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  RCSB  for  permission  to  reprint  his 
article,  "Training  and  Employment  of  Blind  People  in  Rural  Communities",  which 
appeared  in  the  Internaticr.al  labour  Review,  November  i960:  a/ 

"In  1956  the  Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with  technical  assistance 
from  the  United  Nations,  established  its  International  Demonstration  and 
Research  Centre  for  the  Rural  Blind  at  Salama,  near  Kampala.  This  centre  made 
and  is  continuing  to  make  an  outstanding  contribution  to  this  new  field  of 
blind  welfare . 

"It  was  evident  that  no  single  demonstration,  however  convincing  it 
might  be,  could  possibly  cover  the  vastly  different  conditions  which  prevail 
even  in  a  single  region  of  Africa.  Accordingly,  the  RCSB,  which  had  been 
associated  with  the  work  both  in  Kenya  and  Uganda,  decided  to  recruit  a  team 
of  rural  training  officers  whose  help  would  be  available  to  start  rural 
training  centres  in  a  number  of  widely  different  Commonwealth  territories. 

In  1956  the  first  of  these  officers  were  stationed  in  Tanganyika*  to  help  the 
local  Society  to  establish  the  first  rural  training  centre  in  that  territory. 
This  establishment,  at  Kazima  near  Tabora,  now  has  an  enrolment  of  fifty-four 
blind  tribesmen  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  same  year  the  Society 
helped  to  start  two  rural  schools  for  the  blind  in  tribal  villages  of  Northern 
Rhodesia,  where  participation  in  the  life  of  a  fishing  community,  rather  than 
subsistence  agriculture,  was  the  main  emphasis.  At  the  same  time,  plans  were 
made  for  the  first  rural  training  centre  in  West  Africa,  an  area  with  probably 
the  highest  incidence  of  blindness  in  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  1957?  at 
the  request  of  the  Federal  Nigerian  Government,  the  Society  started  the  Ikeja 
Farmcraft  Centre  on  a  sixty-five-acre  site  near  Lagos  airport.  This  Nigerian 
Centre,  which  in  addition  to  an  enrolment  of  thirty-two  blind  farmers  has  also 
a  course  for  sighted  village  instructors,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
establishments  of  its  kind.  Already  three  village  training  centres  for  the 
blind,  at  Ogbomosho  in  Western  Nigeria,  Oji  River  in  the  East  and  Maiduguri 
in  the  North,  have  been  established  with  the  help  of  staff  trained  at  Ikeja, 
and  others  are  planned,  in  1958  the  first  rural  training  centre  for  the  blind 
in  Nyasaland  was  started  by  a  member  of  the  Society1 s  staff  at  Mlanje,  where, 
new  under  local  management,  twenty-six  blind  farmers  are  being  trained 
annually  as  the  starting  point  of  a  considerable  programme  which  is  planned 


*  Authors'  note:  The  names  Malaya,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika,  and  Northern  Rhodesia 
as  used  in  this  article  have  now  been  changed  to  Malaysia,  Malawi,  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania  and  Zambia,  respectively. 

a /  John  Wilson,  "Training  and  Employment  of  Blind  People  in  Rural  Communities", 
International  Labour  Review,  vol.  LXXXII,  No.  5?  November  i960  (international 
Labour  Office),  pp.  453-^63. 
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for  the  territory.  A  centre  teaching  village  crafts  and  some  horticultural 
work  has  been  established  at  Bolgotanga  in  Northern  Ghana ,  and  agricultural 
training  centres  for  the  blind  are  planned  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia. 

"This  catalogue  of  new  establishments  does  less  than  justice  to  the 
strikingly  original  character  of  some  of  these  centres.  The  following  two 
descriptions  from  Nigeria  and  Rhodesia  may  help  to  bring  life  into  the 
picture : 

’As  you  drive  through  the  gates  of  the  Ikeja  Farmcraft  Centre  you  are 
immediately  impressed  by  the  novelty  of  the  place  and  by  the  freshness 
of  the  ideas  which  have  inspired  it.  The  main  buildings  were  constructed 
in  concrete  as  a  concession  to  the  Lagos  town  plan,  but  in  every  other 
respect  the  place  has  the  atmosphere  of  a  well-run  Nigerian  village. 

The  blind  farmer s,  who  know  every  yard  of  the  sixty-five  acres,  are 
typical  villagers  -  men  from  the  creeks ,  from  Ibo  and  Yoruba  tribes, 
from  the  Hausa  Emirates,  the  Northern  Plateau  and  the  Hill  country  of 
the  Cameroons .  This  was  a  normal  working  day  and  the  range  of  activity 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  any  setting;  blind  men  were  building  the 
compost  heaps,  watering  the  crops,  staking  the  beans,  weeding  a  plot  of 
pineapples,  sifting  earth  into  seed  boxes,  laying  a  new  path  with  pegs 
and  a  rope  line  to  mark  the  boundary,  and  digging  and  ridging  a  difficult 
piece  of  new  land.  At  one  place,  ten  feet  up  on  a  bamboo  construction, 
two  blind  men  were  fixing  the  roofing  thatch  on  a  typical  village  hut 
with  dried  mud  walls.  The  only  difficulty  was  when  we  asked  the 
Principal,  who  is  himself  blind,  whether  we  might  see  a  demonstration  of 
Braille  reading.  He  replied  that  only  three  of  the  blind  students  were 
literate  and  that  so  far  they  had  been  too  busy  with  the  farmcraft  course 
to  have  time  for  the  optional  Braille  lessons  which  are  provided  in  the 
evening. ' 

"The  second  description  is  of  a  school  for  the  blind  in  a  Rhodesian 
village,  one  of  more  than  ten  such  schools  which  have  been  established  in 
recent  years  in  tropical  Africa  in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  realistic 
curriculum  which  will  prepare  blind  children  for  life  as  peasant  farmers  and 
village  craftsmen: 

’The  village  is  a  scatter  of  thatched  huts  around  the  Chief’s  compound. 

It  flanks  the  river  which,  with  a  few  sparsely  cultivated  fields, 
provides  food  and  work  for  the  tribesmen.  The  blind  school,  made  of 
sun-dried  bricks  under  thatch,  was  built  by  the  village  people  for  less 
than  £650.  Thirty-two  blind  children  attend,  some  coming  daily  from 
neighbouring  huts  and  others  from  remoter  villages  living  in  "round 
houses"  each  under  a  "hut  chief".  There  are  two  teachers,  both  village 
men.  One  teaches  full-time  at  the  school  whilst  the  other  spends  part 
of  his  time  on  a  bicycle  visiting  villages  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles, 
getting  to  know  all  the  blind  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  simple 
after-care  system.  If  you  ask  the  headmaster  for  his  curriculum,  he  will 
probably  produce  it  with  some  difficulty,  but  it  gives  only  an 
approximate  idea  of  what  the  children  do.  Shortly  after  dawn,  you  will 
see  them  in  the  "bush"  gathering  wood  for  the  fire  and  material  for  the 
day’s  work.  When  I  was  there,  two  of  the  blind  students  were  fashioning 
a  canoe  from  a  tree  trunk  whilst  others  repaired  hand-made  nets,  kindled 
the  fish  curing  fire  or  worked  in  the  fields  where  they  grow  much  of  the 
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school's  food.  There  are  formal  lessons,  hut  the  classroom  is  part  of 
the  village  and  open  to  its  sounds  and  life.  Most  of  the  children  learn 
Braille,  hut  this  does  not  interfere  with  their  more  active  education; 
they  have  improvised  an  arithmetic  frame  hy  punching  holes  in  a  cigarette 
tin.  When  they  have  finished  their  schooling,  they  will  not  he  scholars, 
though  seme  of  them  reach  Standard  Five  in  the  general  curriculum,  hut 
they  will  know  every  inch  and  every  activity  of  their  village.  They  will 
he  part  of  their  community  because  they  have  never  left  it.  They  will 
stand  a  good  chance  of  marrying  a  local  girl  and  of  raising  families 
which  they  can  maintain  and  protect  at  a  standard  not  much  helow  the 
average  of  the  community. '  h / 

"No  one  who  has  been  concerned  with  this  work  would  yet  attempt  more  than 
a  provisional  assessment  of  its  results.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  programme  has  been  the  way  ideas  have  changed  and  are 
continuing  to  change  with  experience.  The  number  of  people  so  far  trained  in 
these  rural  centres  is  small,  and  the  problem  of  resettlement  has  so  far  been 
dealt  with  only  on  an  individual  basis.  Nevertheless,  the  preliminary 
results  are  immensely  encouraging  and  in  some  respects  have  far  exceeded  the 
most  optimistic  expectations. 

"The  agricultural  courses  are  now  well  established  and  have  presented  few 
serious  problems.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  blind  man  who  has  reasonable 
manual  dexterity,  physical  fitness  and  a  will  to  work,  can  learn  to  do  the 
ordinary  tasks  of  a  peasant  farmer  -  land  clearance,  cultivation,  planting, 
harvesting  and  the  simpler  forms  of  animal  husbandry.  In  the  words  of  a 
United  Nations  expert  in  one  of  his  reports  from  Uganda,  'the  basic  conception 
that  African  agriculture  is  wide  open  as  an  outlet  for  the  country  blind  has 
proved  itself  in  every  way' .  Crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  grown,  often  with 
remarkable  success,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  report  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year's  work  in  Tanganyika. 

'Despite  drought,  a  tornado  and  raids  by  wild  pigs  and  monkeys,  the 
blind  students  at  Kazima  are  this  year  harvesting  record  crops.  The 
sorghum  plants  are  most  impressive,  achieving  heights  of  up  to  ten  feet, 
thickly  interspersed  with  maize  and  beans  at  ground  level.  Two  acres  of 
maize  produced  120,000  cobs  and  the  ground-nut  crop  is  twice  last  year's 
yield.  The  Provincial  Agricultural  Officer  has  complimented  the  centre 
on  producing  the  best  crops  to  be  seen  in  the  district.'  cj 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  the  crops  grown  or  started  at  the  Ikeja 
Farmcraft  Centre  for  the  Blind  in  Nigeria:  bananas,  beans,  cassava,  ground¬ 
nuts,  maize,  paw-paw,  peppers,  pineapples,  sun  hemp,  urena,  yams,  and  a  wide 
selection  of  vegetables.... 

"Other  examples  of  new  rural  trades  for  the  blind  are  the  manufacture  of 
plant  pots  in  British  Guiana,  brick-making  in  Kenya,  the  production  of  chain- 
link  fencing  in  Malaya  and  in  Central  Africa  the  making  of  fishing  tackle  and 
simple  agricultural  implements.  No  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with 


b/  Frcm  a  paper  read  to  the  International  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth, 
Oslo,  August  1957* 

oj  Quoted  in  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind:  Annual  Report,  1958-59* 
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normal  village  constructional  work.  In  addition  to  building  huts  and  cow-sheds 
with  mud,  sun-dried  brick,  concrete  and  wood,  blind  people  have  constructed 
simple  drainage  systems  and,  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  the  local  authority  even 
employed  a  small  group  for  a  short  time  as  members  of  a  road-building  gang. 

"There  have  been  failures,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  technical  success 
of  the  training  has  been  so  complete  that,  as  one  of  the  rural  training 
officers  reported:  'In  retrospect  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  ever  doubted 

its  practicability.’  Individual  students  have  failed,  but  the  ’wastage’ 
certainly  has  been  no  greater  than  that  to  be  found  in  any  other  type  of 
training  for  the  blind.  During  the  first  two  years  at  Ikeja  the  proportion 
of  students  failing  to  complete  the  course  successfully  was  actually  less  than 
recorded  in  agricultural  training  schools  for  sighted  farmers  in  the  Western 
Region  of  Nigeria.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year’s  course  in  Uganda, 
a  Government  Agricultural  Officer  who  conducted  the  passing-out  examination 
commented:  ’I  wish  our  sighted  farmers  would  maintain  such  good  standards.’ 

"A  mistake  which  was  made  at  the  start  in  seme  courses  was  to  concentrate 
on  agriculture  and  virtually  to  ignore  other  aspects  of  village  life.  That 
was  understandable  as  the  instructors  were  anxious  to  make  a  thorough  test  of 
the  new  possibilities  and  to  avoid  creating  what  might  become  a  rural 
workshop.  However,  it  misrepresented  the  facts  in  most  villages,  where 
agriculture  is  usually  merely  part  of  the  man’s  work  and  where  some 
supplementary  trade  is  necessary,  either  as  a  seasonal  occupation  or  as  a 
means  of  exchange  for  other  services,  or  for  cash.  Village  crafts, 
constructional  work  and  marketing  have  now  been  given  an  important  place  in 
most  of  the  courses.  The  temptation  had  to  be  avoided  of  improving 
agricultural  methods  beyond  the  point  where  they  would  be  readily  acceptable 
in  the  village.  A  few  basic  improvements  in  composting,  crop  rotation  and 
livestock  control  have  been  found  possible,  but  the  present  aim  is  to  help 
the  students  to  become  acceptable  peasant  farmers,  not  to  produce  agricultural 
demonstrators . 

"It  was  early  recognized  that  in  the  setting  of  most  tribal  villages, 
the  blind  man  should  not  be  treated  as  an  individual  standing  alone,  but 
rather  as  a  component  of  a  family  team  in  which  different  members  have 
different  tasks.  The  distribution  of  labour  may  differ  from  one  area  to 
another,  but  the  local  pattern  is  usually  so  firmly  fixed  by  tradition  that  it 
would  be  courting  disaster  to  try  to  alter  it.  Cnee  the  blind  man’s  position 
as  a  worker  has  been  established,  the  specialization  of  labour  may  well  be 
one  of  his  greatest  assets,  as  he  can  often  rely  on  his  wife,  children, 
relatives  or  neighbours  to  do  parts  of  the  task  which  are  difficult  for  him. 
Provision  is  now  being  made  in  a  number  of  the  courses  for  the  blind  man’s 
wife  or  working  partner  to  join  him  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course; 
more  can  and  will  be  done  in  this  direction  when  smaller  centres  recruiting 
frem  the  immediate  locality  are  established.  No  arrangement  has  yet  been 
made  for  training  blind  village  wemen;  this  may  prove  to  be  a  difficult  task, 
but  plans  for  an  experimental  women's  course  are  being  considered  in  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika . 

"At  the  outset  recruitment  presented  serious  difficulties.  Officials  of 
the  Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind  spent  six  months  on  ’recruitment  safaris’ 
before  they  started  the  first  course  at  Salama,  and  in  Nigeria  a  member  of  the 
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staff  travelled  7^000  miles  in  the  process  of  recruiting  the  first  l6 
students.  A  substantial  recruitment  effort,  with  adequate  publicity,  staff  and 
transport,  should  be  recognized  as  an  essential  and  necessarily  expensive 
preliminary  to  any  scheme  of  this  kind.  The  justification  for  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  wherever  such  an  effort  has  been  made  the  training 
scheme  has  reached  its  full  complement  of  students  during  the  first  year  and 
that  in  the  second  and  third  years  the  problem  has  been  greatly  simplified. 

The  best  recruiting  officer  is  a  successful  blind  farmer  when  he  returns  to 
his  own  village.  Recently  in  Nigeria  a  chief,  who  had  seen  a  trained  blind 
man  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  area,  asked  that  a  'blind  farm'  should  be 
started  in  his  village  as  it  would  bring  'fame  to  his  name' .  The  fact  is  that 
training  is  merely  the  first  and  probably  the  least  difficult  part  of  the 
problem.  The  acid  test  of  any  rehabilitation  programme  is  what  becomes  of 
the  students  three  or  four  years  after  they  have  left  the  centre,  and  this 
scheme  has  not  yet  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  apply  that  test.  Moreover, 
the  aim  is  not  merely  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  few  selected  localities,  but 
to  establish  a  new  pattern  of  work  for  the  blind  and  to  develop  it  on  a  scale 
not  previously  attempted  in  blind  welfare.  In  a  recent  policy  document,  in 
which  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind  states  its  intention  to 
devote  a  major  share  of  its  resources  to  the  development  of  rural  training 
facilities  during  the  next  five  years,  the  task  is  defined  in  the  following 
terms : 


'The  vital  question  is  whether,  once  the  demonstration  has  been  made,  a 
method  can  be  found  of  extending  this  form  of  training  economically  on  a 
mass  scale,  and  whether  in  the  countless  villages  of  Africa  and  Asia  a 
method  can  be  found  of  giving  these  workers  the  preliminary  supervision 
and  community  support  they  will  need.  This  is  a  task  well  beyond  the 
scope  of  blind  welfare  as  traditionally  conceived,  and  it  will  need  to 
be  taken  up  by  governments  through  community  developments  and  similar 
organizations  which  can  command  national  resources  and  operate  through 
an  administrative  network  covering  the  whole  country.  There  is  a  danger 
that  unless  this  fact  is  recognized  from  the  outset,  not  merely  by 
organizations  for  the  blind  but  also  by  the  governments  concerned,  this 
enterprise  with  its  immense  possibilities  will  prove  abortive.  What  is 
needed  is  a  method  of  training  capable  of  adoption  by  any  well-organized 
community,  not  simply  another  isolated  welfare  service  calling  for 
expertly  staffed  institutions.'  d/ 

"The  first  rural  training  centres  were  territorial  or  even  inter¬ 
territorial  in  scope.  This  was  necessary  in  order  that  they  might  give  the 
best  opportunity  for  experiment  and  demonstration.  They  were  the  essential 
first  step  which  may  well  have  to  be  repeated  in  some  other  countries.  Their 
most  important  function  now  is  to  train  the  instructors  who  are  required 
during  the  next  stage  of  development,  when  the  need  will  be  for  small  village 
centres  serving  a  single  locality  and  staffed  by  local  people.  The 
possibilities  of  rapid  development  along  these  lines  should  be  considerable  if 
the  cost  of  establishing  an  adequate  village  training  centre  can  be  shown  to 


d/  The  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  The  Next  Five  Years:  Report  of 
the  Planning  Committee  (London,  1959) •  See  also  "The  Royal  Commonwealth 
Society  for  the  Blind",  Industry  and  Labour,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  3,  1  February 
i960,  (Geneva,  International  Labour  Office)  pp.  85-88. 
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be  within  the  scope  of  an  average  'community  project'.  This  demonstration 
has  already  been  made  in  a  number  of  areas.  Permanent  buildings  for  30  rural 
blind  students  were  constructed  in  Nyasaland  in  1958  at  a  cost  of  £3,500  and 
already  this  centre  is  largely  self-supporting  in  food.  At  Maiduguri  in 
Northern  Nigeria  a  village  centre  for  25  locally  recruited  blind  students  has 
just  been  completed  at  a  capital  cost  of  less  than  £1,000  and  estimates 
indicate  that  the  running  cost  during  the  first  year  should  not  exceed 
£1,300,  which  will  represent  an  average  cost  of  training  for  each  blind 
farmer  of  approximately  £50.  Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  this 
experiment  in  Maiduguri  and  already  four  other  centres,  based  on  approximately 
the  same  design  and  estimates,  have  been  planned  in  other  parts  of  Nigeria. 

At  a  village  centre  recently  started  at  Chuka  in  Kenya  the  capital  cost  was 
less  than  £1,000  and  the  cost  of  a  year's  training  for  one  blind  farmer  is 
expected  not  to  exceed  £60.  The  centre  at  Kuala  Eesut  in  Eastern  Malaya  was 
built  as  a  community  project  at  a  cost  of  less  than  £100.  Figures  such  as 
these  are  the  justification  for  the  statement  used  in  some  of  the  publicity 
that  under  proper  conditions  it  need  not  cost  more  to  train  a  blind  villager 
to  be  self-supporting  than  to  maintain  him  in  idleness  for  three  years. 

"As  the  number  of  blind  farmers  increases  from  hundreds  to  thousands 
(and  this  stage  will  soon  be  reached),  a  major  effort  must  be  made  to  solve 
the  problem  of  resettlement.  That  effort  must  start  with  an  understanding 
and  sympathetic  view  of  the  blind  man  in  his  village.  A  blind  African  has 
been  brought  out  from  the  dark  corner  of  his  hut  where  for  years  since  his 
sight  failed  he  has  lived,  as  all  blind  people  before  him  lived,  in  inert 
dependence,  gradually  losing  his  status  as  a  tribesman  and  his  interests  in 
everything  but  the  narrow  circle  of  sounds  around  him  . . .  This  man  has  been 
taken  away  in  a  motor  car  to  some  far-off  unthinkable  place  to  be  taught  to 
'see  with  his  fingers',  to  become  a  farmer.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than 
that?  For  a  while  the  village  has  buzzed  with  talk  of  this  new  thing,  and 
then  it  has  been  dismissed  as  just  another  aberration  of  these  ridiculous 
strangers.  Now,  after  a  year,  this  man  is  coming  back  with  new  confidence, 
new  skills  and  a  new  set  of  clothes;  but  still  he  is  a  blind  man  and  his  mat 
is  still  there  at  the  back  of  the  hut.  The  headman  welcomes  the  car  as  it 
drives  into  the  village  and  the  family  prepares  a  feast  for  the  strangers. 

This  is  a  notable  day,  full  of  talk,  noise  and  jollity,  but  next  morning  the 
strangers  have  gone  and  the  blind  man  is  alone,  alone  with  his  own  people, 
alone  in  the  face  of  centuries  of  tradition.  This  is  a  moment  of  crisis  when 
it  is  but  a  few  steps  back  to  his  sleeping  mat  and  when  the  way  forward  to 
independence  is  very  long. 

"In  these  circumstances  to  expect  a  blind  farmer  to  succeed  without 
support  is  to  demand  a  quality  of  determination,  intelligence  and  heroism 
beyond  the  capacity  of  all  but  a  few.  What  he  must  have,  for  the  first  few 
vital  days  or  weeks,  is  a  well-informed  and  acceptable  friend  who  can  explain 
this  new  thing  in  understandable  local  terms,  who  has  enough  authority  to  win 
the  co-operation  of  village  elders  and  to  secure  the  allocation  of  a  suitable 
piece  of  land.  This  friend  should  stay  in  the  locality  while  the  blind  man 
gets  his  land  in  order,  lays  the  foundations  of  his  home,  organizes  the 
collection  of  materials  and  takes  his  place  in  the  routine  of  social 
occasions  which  makes  up  the  life  of  the  village. 
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"Failure  to  provide  for  such  resettlement  has  already  frustrated  some 
excellent  training  schemes.  In  Ghana,  the  Society  for  the  Blind  has  this 
year  reviewed  the  progress  made  by  57  students  who  returned  with  little  or  no 
organized  support  to  their  villages  after  training  in  a  workshop  in  Accra 
during  the  previous  six  years;  they  found  that  28  of  these  trained  men  had 
done  practically  no  work  since  returning  to  their  villages.  In  Northern 
Rhodesia,  an  institution  has  stopped  recruiting  blind  villagers  because, 
through  lack  of  organized  support  in  rural  areas,  these  men  were  not 
succeeding  despite  an  excellent  training.  In  India,  a  pathetic  number  of 
blind  people,  discouraged  and  defeated  in  their  own  villages,  have  returned 
as  street  beggars  to  the  towns  where  they  had  their  training. 

"By  contrast  there  are  convincing  examples  of  success  where  resettlement 
arrangements  have  been  organized  as  part  of  the  programme.  In  Nigeria,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Ikeja  Farmcraft  Centre  (specially  seconded  for  this 
purpose  by  the  RCSB)  returns  to  the  home  village  with  each  pupil  after 
training.  In  her  report  for  May  i960,  she  gave  detailed  records  of  l6  blind 
farmers  revisited  a  year  after  their  original  resettlement.  'Without 
exception',  she  wrote,  'all  these  men  are  at  work  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families  and  are  active,  acceptable  members  of  their  community. '  She 
reported  that  one  blind  man  originally  re-established  on  his  own  home  farm  of 
17  1/2  acres  is  now  acquiring  another  55  acres  on  which,  with  his  relations, 
he  has  been  given  a  licence  to  start  a  cocoa  farm.  In  Uganda,  where  the 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  makes  special  arrangements  with  the  Community 
Development  Organization  in  each  area  to  which  its  blind  men  return,  the 
proportion  of  successful  resettlements  has  exceeded  expectations.  In 
Nyasaland  similar  results  have  been  obtained  through  collaboration  with  local 
authorities.  A  striking  achievement  has  been  recorded  from  the  Oji  River 
Leprosy  Settlement  in  Eastern  Nigeria,  where  an  officer,  working  with  local 
authorities  and  missions,  visits  each  blind  man  every  month  during  the  first 
year  after  his  return  to  a  village.  These  men  have  to  overcome  not  merely 
the  handicap  of  blindness  but  also  the  stigma  of  leprosy,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  an  optimist  who  predicted  success  for  this  scheme.  Nevertheless, 
reports  in  August  1959  showed  that  all  the  eight  blind  people  who  returned 
home  from  the  settlement  during  the  previous  year  were  well  established  and 
on  their  way  to  becoming  self-supporting. 

"Special  arrangements  such  as  these  will  work  for  a  while,  but  as 
numbers  increase  a  resettlement  plan  covering  the  whole  country  and  built 
into  the  structure  of  local  government  will  be  necessary.  Such  a  plan  has 
already  been  outlined  in  Nigeria,  where  the  main  emphasis  at  the  Ikeja 
Farmcraft  Centre  is  now  on  the  training  of  resettlement  officers  and  village 
instructors  who  will  be  employed  by  regional  governments.  Small  village 
centres  such  as  that  described  at  Maiduguri  will  ultimately  have  a  'man  on  a 
bicycle'  to  visit  each  trained  blind  person  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  Uganda, 
Tanganyika,  Kenya  and  Nyasaland,  resettlement  plans,  each  geared  to  the 
mechanism  of  local  administration,  are  being  worked  out.  The  point  will  soon 
be  reached,  particularly  in  a  country  of  the  size  of  India,  where  special 
arrangements  may  prove  impossible  and  where  the  support  of  blind  workers  in 
the  villages  must  become  part  of  the  general  task  of  the  normal  community 
worker  who,  as  part  of  his  training,  will  familiarize  himself  with  the  needs 
of  the  blind  and  of  other  disabled  people. 
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"in  this  setting  the  important  fact  about  a  blind  villager  is  not  that 
he  lacks  sight,  but  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  community.  Once  this  is 
accepted,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  is  within  the  community's 
power  and  very  much  to  its  interest  to  help  him  to  become  a  productive  worker 
instead  of  maintaining  him  as  a  dependent.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
modern  community  worker  inherited  a  primitive  attitude  to  blindness  through 
being  encouraged  to  believe  that  blind  people  are  a  specialist's  problem  and 
no  concern  of  his.  To  some  extent  that  has  already  happened,  and  it  will  be 
avoided  in  the  future  only  if  a  proper  relationship  is  established  between 
workers  for  the  blind,  both  nationally  and  internationally,  and  all  the 
different  movements  for  community  development  and  village  aid." 

The  International  labour  Office  publication  Industry  and  Labour  of 
1  February  i960,  records  the  following  policy  of  the  RCSB: 

"A  sustained  effort  from  the  Society  to  promote  rural  training  and 
employment  would  be  by  far  the  most  constructive  contribution  which  it  could 
make  to  work  for  the  blind  during  the  next  five  years.  The  rural  training 
centres  existing  in  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasland, 
Nigeria  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  have  aroused  international  interest  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  contemporary  work  for  the  blind, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  succeed  in  training  their  pupils 
to  do  the  work  of  a  peasant  farmer  or  a  village  craftsman. 

"It  is  suggested  that  during  the  next  five  years  the  Society  should 
allocate  about  half  of  their  funds  available  for  overseas  work  to  the  further 
development  of  rural  training,  double  their  rural  training  staff,  train 
instructors,  disseminate  technical  advice  on  village  schemes,  publish  reports 
and  make  grants  to  social  workers."  e/ 


e/  "The  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind:  Plans  for  Future  Work", 

Industry  and  Labour,  vol. XXIII,  No.  3 ,  1  February  i960,  (Geneva,  International 
Labour  Office),  p. 86 . 
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CONDENSED  REPORT  OF  MR.  W.  JACKSON;  RCSB  FIELD  OFFICER 
ON  THE  RECRUITMENT  AND  RESETTLEMENT  WORK  OF  THE  SALAMA 
INTERNATIONAL  CENTRE  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  RURAL 

BLIND;  1963 


The  following  account  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson;  field  officer  in  charge  of  blind 
welfare  work  in  Uganda  has  been  taken  from  his  admirable  report  on  the  above- 
mentioned  subject.  It  may  be  a  useful  guide  for  similar  activities  in  other 
countries . 


"The  Salama  Centre  has  now  been  in  operation  for  over  six  years  and 
can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  successful.  It  has  facilities  for  fifty 
trainees  and  is  at  present  full.  Its  main  problems  have  been  to  secure  the 
right  type  of  blind  man  for  training  and  to  utilize  the  Centre’s  resources 
to  capacity.  While  recruiting  missions  led  by  outsiders  produced  good 
results  in  the  past;  they  were  expensive.  With  this  factor  in  mind;  the  UFB 
set  up  a  small  recruiting  and  resettlement  team  of  local  men  who  had 
experience  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  work  concerning  the  blind. 

Recruiting  tours  were  usually  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  trainees  who  had 
finished  their  courses  could  be  accompanied  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 

It  should  be  added  that  it  has  been  the  general  experience;  not  only  at 
Salama  but  at  all  other  rural  centres  that  the  effectiveness  of  such  training 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  careful  and  suitable  arrangements  for 
after-care  and  resettlement. 

"The  recruiting  and  resettlement  team  consists  of  a  sighted  leader;  a 
blind  instructor  and  a  labourer.  The  duties  of  the  sighted  leader  are  to 
conduct  the  day-to-day  administration  of  the  team;  to  drive  and  attend  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  station  wagon;  to  assist  the  blind  instructor  during 
interviews  when  someone  sighted  was  needed;  that  is;  in  assessing  the  age  and 
state  of  health  of  possible  recruits;  and  to  keep  records  of  the  team's 
activities.  A  well-qualified  blind  instructor  who  had  worked  for  six  years 
as  an  agricultural  demonstrator  and  craft  Instructor;  interviews  the  blind 
persons;  selects  the  right  candidates  and  offers  them  the  facilities  for 
training.  He  must  be  precise  in  his  work  because  inaccurate  information 
designed  merely  to  show  the  number  of  blind  people  would  have  Its  harmful 
effects  later.  A  labourer  accompanies  the  party  as  a  third  pair  of  hands 
and  is  most  useful. 

"The  team  is  under  the  central  control  of  the  field  officer;  who 
regulates  its  activities.  Recruiting  missions  are  arranged  with  regard  to  the 
over-all  work  of  the  Foundation  and  in  the  light  of  any  special  circumstances. 
An  example  of  these  arrangements  is  that  the  field  officer  can  travel  with 
the  team  to  a  certain  area  for  other  business  and  then  return  by  other  means. 
This  has  the  double  advantage  of  enabling  the  field  officer  to  watch  the  team 
at  work  and  of  saving  transportation  expenses.  Plans  also  can  be  made  to 
visit  prospective  trainees  on  whom  rexoorts  have  been  received. 
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"The  normal  programme  of  the  team  covers  two  weeks  of  recruiting  followed 
by  a  few  days  of  rest  and  a  consolidation  period.  New  trainees  are  brought 
back,  and  the  vehicle  serviced. 

"The  programme  is  arranged  at  least  one  or  two  months  before  a  proposed 
visit.  The  team  can  work  on  a  fixed  programme  throughout  the  country  but 
this  is  varied  from  time  to  time.  Arrangements  are  usually  made  through  the 
district  commissioner.  A  letter  is  sent  to  him  advising  him  of  the  intended 
date  of  the  visit;  details  of  the  objectives  of  the  team  are  given  with 
particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  elderly  blind  people  cannot  be  considered 
as  trainees.  Copies  of  the  letter  are  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  local 
authority,  the  district  community  development  officer  and  the  district 
medical  officer.  The  district  commissioner  in  consultation  with  the  other 
authorities  determines  the  programme  at  Saza  level,  that  is,  the  district 
subdivision  level,  and  allocates  certain  days  to  certain  Sazas .  (Further 
district  subdivisions  after  the  Saza  are  the  Gombola  and  Muluka . )  The 
Saza  chief  then  prepares  for  the  detailed  programme  with  his  subordinate 
chiefs . 

"The  biggest  flaw  in  this  system  is  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
links  in  the  chain.  The  time  may  well  be  approaching  when,  armed  with 
detailed  knowledge  gained  from  previous  visits,  we  may  directly  approach  the 
subordinate  chiefs.  Although  the  Saza  chief  assigns  his  subordinate  chiefs  to 
handle  the  visit  the  real  link  in  the  programme  comes  between  the  Gombola 
and  Muluka  chiefs,  a  most  important  factor  to  bear  in  mind  if  the  blind  are 
to  be  located. 

"Undoubtedly,  the  best  vehicle  for  recruiting  purposes  is  the  four-wheel- 
drive  Land  Rover  station  waggon.  Vehicles  with  canvas  tops  in  dusty  countries 
are  not  really  ideal.  Detailed  standing  instructions  are  given  to  the  team 
on  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  vehicle.  It  must  be  well-equipped  and 
carry  ample  petrol,  oil,  water  and  a  puncture  repair  outfit  since  service 
stations  in  some  of  the  remote  country  districts  do  not  exist.  Misuse  of 
the  vehicle  can  only  be  offset  by  continual  warnings  against  malpractices 
such  as  giving  lifts.  A  high  standard  of  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  team  is  the  only  real  safeguard. 

"In  Uganda,  the  country  districts  are  well  supplied  with  rest  camps. 

These  vary  from  grass-thatched,  mud-walled  huts  to  properly  constructed 
buildings.  At  this  type  of  rest  camp,  supplies  of  water  and  fuel  for  cooking 
can  be  obtained;  the  rooms  are  used  for  sleeping  purposes  only.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  team  to  carry  camp  beds,  bedding  and  mosquito 
nets.  When  such  accommodation  is  unavailable,  the  team  rents  an  unfurnished 
room  for  the  period  of  their  stay.  This  is  normally  cheap;  for  example,  a 
room  in  Mbale  costs  9/  a  week.  Tents  are  not  carried  as  they  are  bulky, 
especially  if  it  is  planned  to  accommodate  trainees  as  well.  Carried  also 
are  spare  bedding,  cooking  pots,  plates  and  mugs  for  trainees;  flit  pump 
and  DDT  (most  important);  medical  kit;  water  can,  bucket  and  basin;  primus 
stove  and  hurricane  lamps.  These  are  packed  in  boxes  which  are  easily  stored. 

"On  departure,  the  leader  is  issued  with  purchase  orders  for  petrol 
en  route,  thus  obviating  carrying  excess  cash;  he  is  given  money  to  cover 
subsistence  and  expenses;  he  is  told  in  advance  of  details  of  the  programme 
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and  schedule  of  visits  to  ex-trainees.  He  also  receives  other  stationary 
and  standing  orders.  To  avoid  driving  at  breakneck  speed.,  the  team  should 
start  its  journey  the  day  before  so  that  it  can  arrive  at  its  destination 
on  time . 

"Upon  arrival,  courtesy  calls  are  made  on  the  various  local  authorities. 
The  team  next  reports  to  the  Saza  chief  in  whose  Saza  they  are  to  begin  work. 
The  chief  provides  details  of  the  programme  and  guides  as  he  might  consider 
necessary  for  the  team.  The  team  must  not  criticize  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  chiefs.  They  should  remember  that  the  chiefs  have  other  things  to  do. 

If  arrangements  are  not  satisfactory,  the  team  should  tactfully  suggest  how 
next  they  could  be  improved. 

"At  visiting  points,  the  team  meets  the  blind.  The  leader  takes  careful 
notes  of  their  number  and  records  their  degree  of  blindness,  age,  sex  etc. 

A  general  talk  is  given  to  the  group  describing  the  work  of  the  Foundation. 

The  apparently  trainable  blind  are  interviewed. 

"In  a  good  interview,  the  blind  instructor  does  two  essential  things: 
first,  he  must  accurately  convey  to  the  person  what  the  Foundation  is  able 
to  do  for  him.  This  must  be  done  in  simple  terms  without  embellishments. 

Too  much  stress  on  ' you  will  get  this  and  you  will  get  that'  creates  a  wrong 
impression.  Secondly,  he  must  try  to  foresee  whether  the  blind  person  is 
going  to  benefit  from  his  training.  This  may  sound  odd  but  there  are  many 
blind  people  who  will  want  to  come  just  for  the  supply  of  food,  clothing  and 
pocket  money.  Careful  and  thorough  questioning  of  the  applicant  and  of  his 
friends  and  relatives  will  greatly  help  assess  the  man’s  attitude  towards  the 
present  and  the  future. 

"The  details  of  the  interview  are  recorded  by  the  leader,  who  also  checks 
the  blind  recruits’  age  and  state  of  health. 

"The  blind,  now  ready  to  accompany  the  team,  are  brought  to  the  Centre. 

It  is  during  the  return  trip  that  the  labourer  on  the  team  is  so  useful.  The 
team  should  not  enter  into  political  discussions;  although  this  may  be  hard 
to  avoid  in  emergent  countries,  it  is  necessary.  Courtesy  to  all  they  meet 
must  be  the  keyword. 

"The  leader  will  keep  careful  records  of  all  aspects  of  the  team’s 
activities,  including  the  following  -  statistical  record  of  persons  interviewed 
including  their  names,  place  of  residence,  sex,  age;  registrations  made; 
ex-trainees  visited;  record  of  expenditures;  record  of  use  of  vehicle  and 
general  report  of  the  recruiting  mission. 

"The  following  e^rpenses  are  based  on  a  two-man  recruitment  team. 

(Pounds  Sterling) 


Salary  of  leader  per  annum. . .  £117.00 

Salary  of  instructor . . .  105*00 

Subsistence  allowances  for  2, 

300  days  at  5/-  a  day . .  150.00 

Cost  of  running  vehicle  based  on 

two  trips  a  month . . .  300.00 
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Total 


of  672 . 00 


"Different  factors  in  other  countries  may  vary  these  costs.  For 
instance ,  salaries  may  he  higher;  longer  or  shorter  distances  may  need 
to  he  covered.  The  above  figures  have,  however ,  proved  to  he  fairly  accurate 
for  Uganda . 

"It  will  not  always  he  practicable  for  all  the  blind  completing  their 
training  to  he  accompanied  on  their  return  to  their  hemes.  This  applies 
particularly  to  countries  with  only  one  central  institution  whose  field  of 
recruiting  is  not  limited  to  any  one  area.  For  instance ,  in  Uganda ,  a  group 
completing  training  at  Salama  may  consist  of  trainees  from  four  or  five 
districts ,  which  are  possible  500  miles  apart  from  each  other.  This,  however, 
does  not  preclude  the  team  from  taking  trainees  home  when  practicable.  For 
this  special  purpose,  tours  are  arranged  to  coincide  with  the  completion  of 
a  course. 

"The  team’s  role  in  resettlement  is  that  of  visiting  ex-trainees  at 
their  homes.  Before  leaving  on  a  trip,  the  team  is  supplied  with  information 
about  all  ex-trainees  in  the  area.  It  locates  each  blind  person  and  visits 
him  on  his  land,  accompanied  by  the  minor  chief  of  the  area  where  possible. 

The  report  form  about  the  ex-trainees  is  filled  in  at  this  time  and  any 
minor  problems  are  settled  on  the  spot.  The  state  of  the  man’s  house,  land, 
health  and  so  on  are  recorded.  Matters  of  importance  are  referred  to  the 
field  officer  for  decision  on  the  team’s  return.  Such  visits  are  much 
appreciated  by  the  ex-trainees,  especially  after  they  have  had  time  to  stand 
on  their  feet  or  maybe  when  their  morale  Is  low.  It  Is  hoped  that  by 
following  this  present  system  the  team  may  be  able  to  visit  each  ex- trainee 
at  least  once  a  year." 

Mr.  Jackson  concludes: 

"Whilst  the  team  has  now  proved  Itself,  all  was  not  plain  sailing  at  the 
beginning.  One  major  difficulty  was  in  forming  the  team,  since  there  was  a 
clash  or  personality  between  the  two  men  concerned.  These  teething  troubles 
appear  to  have  been  settled.  Both  men  were  duly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  a  team  and  as  such  should  work  in  co-operation.  Each  had  his  own 
task  to  carry  out.  It  is  obvious  that  careful  selection  must  be  made  of  the 
personnel.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  will  be  living  and  working 
in  close  proximity  for  most  of  the  year. 

"The  second  point  is  one  that  has  already  been  mentioned:  the  need  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  this  country  there  is  often  strong  political  feeling  and 
a  man’s  tribe  may  become  disproportionately  important  to  him.  Someone  coming 
from  another  part  of  the  country  may  arouse  suspicion  when  he  comes  to  look 
for  blind  people  to  take  away  for  training.  Recently,  at  a  Gcmbola ,  the  team 
was  asked  to  state  its  party  affiliation.  It  had  the  good  sense  to  choose  the 
one  which  was  popular  in  that  area.’  Eut  at  the  same  time,  they  impressed 
upon  the  people  that  welfare  work  lay  outside  politics. 

"Cn  the  brighter  side,  the  Land  Rover  bearing  the  Centre’s  name  and  purpose 
carries  its  team  into  all  parts  of  the  country  bringing  service  to  the  blind 
who  otherwise  may  not  know  about  it.  One  petrol  station  up  country  on  seeing 
the  vehicle  gave  a  generous  gift  to  the  Foundation.  The  team  excites  interest 
and  puts  across  the  message  of  the  value  of  welfare  services  for  the  blind." 


Annex  IV 

FORMS  USED  BY  THE  RECRUITMENT  AND  RESETTLEMENT 
TEAM  (UGANDA  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND) 
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UGANDA  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Recruiting  and  Resettlement  Team 

Registration  Form 

(1)  NAME:  . 

(with  father's  name) 

(2)  ADDRESS:  Village  . 

Muluka  . 

Gcmbola  . 

Saza  .  District 

0)  Year  of  birth  .  (4)  Male  or  female  ... 

(5)  Age  lost  sight  .  (6)  Religion . 

(7  )  Is  applicant  totally  blind?  . . . . . 

(8)  Is  applicant  married?  .  (9)  Number  of  children 

(10)  Does  applicant  look  physically  fit?  . . . 

(11)  Does  applicant  desire  training?  . . . . . 

(12)  What  training  does  applicant  require?  . . . . 

(13)  Did  he/she  receive  any  schooling  before  onset  of  blindness?  . 

Give  details  . . . 

(14)  What  type  of  work  did  he/she  do  before  onset  of  blindness?  . 

(15)  Does  he/ she  do  any  work  now?  Give  details  . 


(l6)  Is  the  blind  person  in  possession  of  land?  . . 

Is  anybody  prepared  to  give  him  land  on  completion  of  training? 


Signature  of  guarantor  of  land  .  Date 

(17 )  General  remarks  . 


(l8)  Registered  by: 


Date 
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UGANDA  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Recruiting  and  Resettlement  Team  -  Visit  to  Ex-Trainee 
(Form  used  in  reporting  on  trainee's  general  position) 

1.  Ex- trainee's  details 

No .  Name  . . . . . . . 

Village  . . . 

Muluka  . - . . . . 

Gombola  . . . 

Saza  . . . 

District  . 

2 .  Employment  . 


3.  Health  . . 

4.  State  of  house  . 

5*  State  of  land,  crops  etc.  or  business 


6.  State  of  tools  etc. 

Panga  . . . . . 

Jembe  . 

Garden  fork  . 

Garden  line  . . . 

7.  Remarks  by  interviewing  officer  regarding  resettlement 


8.  Any  further  remarks 


Date 


Signature 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  MR.  G.E.  SALISEURY 
ON  THE  "OPEN  EDUCATION  SYSTEM"  IN  NIGERIA 

(For  circulation  among  the  people  of  Nigeria) 


"There  are  still  very  many  blind  children  in  Nigeria.  Many  of  them  are 
leading  inactive  and  often  very  miserable  lives  because  few  people  understand 
their  problems  and  how  they  can.,  just  with  a  little  thought  and  effort,  be 
helped  to  live  very  different  lives,  lives  almost  as  full  and  normal  as 
children  who  can  see. 

"Parents  of  blind  children  need  no  longer  feel  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  their  blind  child,  that  he  must  always  depend  on  others  and  that  he  will 
never  play  and  enjoy  life  like  sighted  children.  That  day  is  soon  passing. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  can  give  back  sight  (except  in  very  rare  cases),  but 
a  skilled  teacher  can  so  easily  train  a  blind  boy  or  girl  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  remaining  senses.  For  example,  a  child’s  sense  of  touch  (the 
fingers  of  the  blind  are  their  eyes),  its  sense  of  hearing  and  even  its  sense 
of  smell  when  carefully  developed  really  can  help  them. 

"How  are  we  going  to  do  this?  It  is  already  being  done  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  and  a  start  has  been  made  on  a  small  scale  in  Nigeria,  where 
there  are  already  three  small  schools  for  the  blind.  Eut  there  are  still 
thousands  of  blind  children  who  need  our  help  now ,  not  in  years  to  come,  when 
it  will  be  too  late.  For  practical  and  economic  reasons  we  cannot  build 
sufficient  schools  for  these  children  or  hope  to  staff  them  for  many  years. 

Eut  there  is  another  answer  -  an  answer  which  has  been  pioneered  in  Nigeria 
and  is  being  copied  all  over  the  world  in  areas  where  blind  children  have 
had  to  be  neglected  in  the  past. 

"Nigeria,  with  help  from  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind, 
has  developed  the  ’Open  system’  of  education  for  blind  children.  It  is  an 
American  idea  that  has  been  adapted  by  Nigerian  and  British  teachers  for  use 
in  areas  where  there  are  many  blind  children  and  little  available  help. 

"What  is  ’Open  Education’?  It  means  educating  blind  children  alongside 
those  who  can  see,  so  that  they  can  live  and  learn  amongst  their  own  friends. 

Is  this  really  possible?  Yes,  it  most  certainly  is.  It  is  a  plan  that  has 
been  very  carefully  thought  out.  It  is  carried  out  by  specialist  teachers 
who  are  experts  in  teaching  blind  children.  These  teachers  visit  primary 
schools  where  there  are  perhaps  just  one  or  two  blind  children.  They  teach 
them  Braille  reading  and  writing  so  that  they  can  join  in  ordinary  school  work, 
Including  arithmetic.  (Braille  is  the  'language'  of  the  blind  used  for 
reading  and  writing.)  The  blind  are  taught  to  move  around,  in  and  out  of 
school  without  help,  to  join  in  handwork,  in  all  oral  lessons  of  course,  and 
even  in  seme  physical  training.  Of  course,  there  are  seme  problems  that  even 
the  best  teachers  cannot  overccme,  such  as  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  but  here 
the  class  teacher  generally  helps. 
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" ’Open  Education1  is  not  a  case  of  putting  a  child  in  a  school  and 
forgetting  about  him.  That  kind  of  thing  is  useless  and  cruel.  The 
specialist-teacher  advises  and  helps  the  headmaster  and  class  teachers 
just  in  case  there  are  any  outstanding  problems.  A  specialist-teacher  may 
be  responsible  for  a  group  of  twenty  blind  children  in  almost  as  many 
different  primary  schools.  He  travels  a  great  deal  and  his  job  is  to  fit 
the  blind  child  into  the  school  so  that  he  is  happy ,  can  learn 3  and  gives 
the  minimum  of  trouble  to  his  teachers. 

"What  are  the  reactions  of  sighted  children  to  the  fGpen  Education1 
system?  Nowadays  they  think  it  quite  normal  to  have  a  blind  child  in  their 
class }  particularly  when  in  examinations  he  can  sometimes  ccme  within  the 
first  ten  places  in  his  class.  (Cne  blind  boy  was  recently  second.) 

"What  are  the  reactions  of  teachers  who  have  worked  with  this  system? 
They  are  generally  highly  favourable.  There  is  often  at  least  one  teacher 
in  every  school  who  has_>  entirely  of  his  own  accord ;  learnt  to  read  and 
write  Braille.  When  a  headmaster  was  asked  by  a  visitor  how  he  liked 
having  two  blind  children  in  his  class ;  his  reply  was:  ’We  would  not  be 
without  them.’  He  meant  it. 

"The  parents  are  delighted }  and  as  for  the  person  who  matters  most  -  the 
blind  child  -  he  is  very  happy  living  a  full  life  and  learning  alongside  his 
brothers  and  sisters  in  his  own  village.  The  scheme  has  also  the  great 
advantage  that  it  teaches  the  community  the  right  attitude  towards 
blindness . . . " . 
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ROYAL  COMMONWEALTH  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND — ESTIMATE 

(Based  on  Figures  from  the  1955 


Continent 

Country  * 

(a) 

United 

Nations  Demographic  Yearbook,  Table  7,  1955 

Number  of  Blind 
(as  estimated 
by  the  WCWB  and 
the  RCSB) 

Total 

population 

Year 

Urban 

population 

Rural 

population 
.  (b) 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Africa  210 . 000 0 000  Total 

Bechuanaland 

296,305 

1946 

78,376 

2606 

217,429 

73.4 

1,888 

Gambia 

27,297 

1951 

19,602 

71*8 

7,695 

28.2 

2,734  a/ 

Kenya 

5,405,966 

1948 

271,156 

5o0 

5,134,810 

95.0 

65,000 

Northern  Rhodesia 

1,816,000 

195C 

247,000 

13  06 

1,569,000 

86*4 

15,112 

Seychelles 

34,632 

1947 

9,478 

27.4 

25,154 

72.6 

55 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

264,236 

1948 

52,978 

20.0 

211, 258 

8O0O 

1,056 

Egypt 

18,966*767 

1947 

5,711,761 

30el 

13,255,006 

69.9 

75,048 

Union  of  South  Afriea 

12,667,759 

1951 

5,396,644 

42.6 

7,271,115 

57.4 

31,413 

Nigeria 

31.169,000 

.  5,664*000 

18.0 

.  25*505,000 

82.0 

...  312*000 

Population 

70* 647s 962, 

17,451,495 

.  24.7 

53,196,467 

75.3 

504*306 

America  357.000,000  Total 

Canada 

14,009,429 

1951 

8,628,253 

6l©6 

5,381,176 

38.4 

21,800 

USA 

150,697,361 

1950 

96,467,686 

64.0 

54,229,675 

36.0 

308,000 

Jamaica 

(1,531,933: 

4,960 

Trinidad 

557, 9701 

1946 

129,704 

23.2 

428,266 

76.8 

1,940 

Brazil 

.  51,944,397. 

195C 

18.782,891 

36o2 

33.161.506 

63,8 

60.701 

Population 

217,209.157 

124,003,534 

57.0 

93,200,623 

43.0 

397*401 

Asia  1,451.000.000  Total 

Ceylon 

6,657,339 

1946 

1,023,042 

15  ©4 

5,634,297 

84.6 

10,000 

India 

356,879,394 

1951 

61,875,123 

17  ©3 

295,004,291 

82„7 

2,000,000 

Japan 

83,199,637 

195C 

31,203,191 

37©5 

51,996,446 

62,5 

138,000 

Pakistan 

75,842,165 

1951 

8,663,320 

11.4 

67,178,845 

88.6 

150,000 

Korea 

20,188,641 

1945 

3,962,203 

19.6 

16,226,438 

80.4 

28,000 

Malaya 

4,903,086 

1947 

1,301,376 

26.5 

3,606,710 

73.5 

14,956 

Philippines 

19,234,1*2 

1?4S 

4,630,758 

24.1 

14.603.424 

75.9 

80,000 

Population 

. 566,909,444 

} 

112,659,013. 

20.0 

454*250,431 

80.0 

2.421,000 

Europe  404,000,000  Total 

Finland 

4,029,803 

195C 

1,302,427 

32.3 

2,727,376 

67.7 

4,211 

Germany  (Federal 

Republic  of) 

47,695,672 

195C 

33,930,037 

71.1 

13,765,635 

28.9 

35,000 

Spain 

27,976,755 

195C 

10,340,615 

37.0 

17,636,140 

63.0 

27,900 

Switzerland 

4,714,992 

195C 

1,720,057 

36.5 

2,994,935 

63.5 

3,000 

Yugoslavia 

15,751,935 

1948 

2,555,638 

16.2 

13,196,297 

83.8 

18,033 

United  Kingdom 

43,757,388 

1951 

35,361,797 

80.8 

8,396,091 

19.2 

90,606 

Italy 

51,944,397 

18,782.891 

36.2 

33.161,506 

.  63,8  

50.000 

Population 

195,871,442 

.103,993*462, 

53.0. 

91,877.980 

47.0 

228,750 

Oceania  14,400,000  Total 

New  Zealand 

1,933,594 

1951 

1,184,672 

61,3 

748,922 

38.7 

2,149 

Australia 

7,560,755 

l?47 

5*206,507. 

68,9 

2,354.248 

54OQ, 

Population 

9A94.349 

6.391.179 

67.3 

3*103*170. 

- 22jlZ 

ilm. 

Total  of  countries 

1,060,132,354 

364,503,683 

34©3 

695,628,671 

65.7 

3,424,196 

listed 

USSR  214,000.000  Total 

World  Total 

2,650,400,000 

*  The  names  of  countries  used  in  this  column  pertain  to  the  years  indicated  in  the  table 
a/  Including  Protectorate.  b/  Average. 
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OF  NUMBER  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  LIVING  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook) 


Annex  VI 


Number  of 
blind  per 
100,000 
of  popula¬ 
tion 
(•) 

Assumed  total 
rural 

population 

(d) 

Assumed 

total 

blind 

(e) 

Assumed 

rural 

blind 

(f) 

Assumed  possible 
number  ef  blind 
able  to  be  act¬ 
ively  employed 

(*) 

Assumed  possible 
number  of  blind 
employable  in 
rural  work 

(h) 

630 

974 

1,200 

750 

150 

400 

400 

236 

1,000 

-  713  b/ 

158,130,000 
at  75©3$  (»eo 
(b))  of 
210,000,000 

1,497,300 
at  *713$ 

(see  (e))  of 

210,000,000 

1,127,466 
at  75 ©3$ 
fees  (b)) 
of  (e) 

35.7$  of  (e) 
£534,536 

at  46.7$  of 
(«)  Z  249,628 

146 

198 

323 

270 

_ W-,. 

183  b/ 

153,510,000 
at  43$  (see 
(b))  of 
357,000,000 

653,310 
at  0183$ 

(see  (e))  of 

357,000,000 

280,923 
at  43$ 

(see  (b)) 
of  (e) 

at  38$  of 
(e)» 

248,257 

at  22.2$  of 
(g)  »  55,113 

I 

125 

500 

165 

200 

200 

250 

416 

 is  2/ 

1,160,800,000 
at  80$  (see 
(b))  of 
1,451,000,000 

6,195,770 

at  ,403$ 

(see  (c))  of 
1,451,000,00C 

4,956,616 
at  80$ 

(see  (b)) 

•f  («) 

at  38.5$  of 
(e)  c? 

2,385,371 

at  67.9$  of 
(«)  =  1,619,666 

ISO 

70 

90 

60 

106 

205 

100 

111  b/ 

189,880,000 
at  47$  (see  (b)) 
•f  404,000,000 

448,440 
at  *1U^ 

(see  (c)  oi 
404,000,000 

210,766 
at  47$ 

(see  (b)) 
of  (e) 

at  44.6$  of 
(e)  5 

200,004 

at  29.7$  of 
(g)  xi  59,401 

150 

_ ZQl_ 

sTbT^ 

at  32.7$  = 
4,708,800 

at  .081$  * 
11,664 

at  32o7$ 
3,814 

at  41.2$  of 

(e)  »  4,797 

at  15©9$  of 
(g)  =  762 

323  b/ 

8,458,244 

3,238,893  = 

3802$  of  (e) 

1,893,536  = 

58.4$  of  (g) 

140,598,000 
at  65«7$  (see 

(b))  of 
214,000,000 

691,220 
at  ,323$  of 
214,000,000 

454,131 
at  65 ©7$ 
of  (e) 

at  38.2$  of 
(e)  *  264,046 

at  58.4$  of 
(g)  *  154,202 

1,807,626,800 

9,497,704 
a  (358  per 
100,000) 

7,033,716 

3,637,011 

2,136,772 
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